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ELLEN LAMBERT’S TWENTY 
YEARS. 
By M. T. CaLpor. 
——_>___— 


CHAPTEB IIL 


There's a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough-hew them how we will. 
Shakespeare. 


Kent Forsav, young and strong, needed no opiate 
to induce sleep, after the smart of his burns had eased 
away, and he only awoke when the cheery morning sun- 
shine, stealing through the crimson draperies of the 
windows, touched his eyelids with its silent but po- 
tent summons. He was instantaneously conscious of 
the circumstances of his position, and turning his head 
so as to look around the whole room, he examined 
with keen curiosity one article after another. Each 
was solid, richly carved, and of afashion now quaint 
and odd, twenty years old at least, but to one of 
Kent Forsay’s artistic and somewhat romantic tastes, 
the effect was far more pleasing than any modern 
decorations, however costly and elegant. 

“But itis all so strange, so very strange,” he mur- 
mured. “It really seems like the intervention of 
Providence that I should have been at hand, opposite 
this silent old mansion, at that one moment of time 
required to bring me into this position. And the 
nameless fascination which drew me towards it, how 
shall I explain it? I remember Legard, my old 
chum at college, how he insisted that we are acted 
upon by invisible influences. It is startling to think 
that it may be possible my uncle, in that other state 
of transition, sees his injustice to me, and has im- 
pressed me to remain in this town, as I was certainly 
impelled to do yesterday, that I might meet this 
woman who can give me the means of independence, 
which would be so hard to ask among my old asso- 
ciates. Well, well, I shall presently see what comes 
of it. Ishall certainly accept, if she offers me any 
sort of a situation, that a self-respecting man can 
take. I wonder what strange spite it was the old 




















[MAT RIGBY BETRAYS HIMSELF. ] 


lady manifested so plainly to that sweet-looking 
girl 2” 

And ending his soliloquy with this query, the 
young gentleman languidly arose, and made an exami- 
nation of his hands. There were ugly looking blis- 
ters on the palm and wrist, but the inflammation had 
all passed away, and they were equal to the light 
service required of them at his toilet, which was 
just concluded, when John’s timid rap at the door 
announced his approach. 

The worthy old servant seemed pleased as well 
Fy surprised to find that his guest had anticipated 

m. 
“Tam glad to see you se well, sir,” said he, “ the 
mistress sends her compliments, and begs you will 
excuse her this morning from taking breakfast with 


“T think I should be insane to expect it. How 
did she pass the night ?” 

“Very comfortably, but Maria says she had a bad 
attack this morning. The missus doesn’t own it 
though. It was a terrible. narrow escape, terrible 
narrow, sir.” 

“Tt was indeed, and the shock to a lady of such 
advanced years can hardly fail of being extremely in- 
jurious. I hope she has seen the physician again 
this morning,” replied Kent Forsay. 

John shook his head. 

“ Madame Lambert has got a terrible strong con- 
stitution, terrible strong,” said he. 

“You think then she will live the twenty years 
she calculated upon,” observed the young man, 
carelessly: 

“I think she’d do anything she set her mind full 
upon, if it were to live a hundred years. Madame 
Lambert has got a terrible will, sir, a terrible will,” 
was the solemn reply. 

“$0 I should judge. Well I have no desire to cut 
her short a single hour. By the way, who was 
the young lady who was here—did you know her?” 

7 No sir, I never saw her before, that I know of, 
but I think, from madame’s looks, that she was one 
of the Claxtons,” and John’s voice sank to porten- 
tous whisper. 











“And who are the Claxtons, pray,” questioned 
Kent Forsay with increasing interest. 

John turned his head, and looked all about, as 
though fearing the very walls would frown upon him 
with the mistress’s angry eyes, while he answered, in 
a timid whisper : 

‘“*Why, they are the Claxtons.” 

“Yes, so I suppose,” returned Kent Forsay, 
smiling at the poor old fellow’s trepidation, “ but 
what have they to do with Madame Lambert ?” 

“Why, they are the heirs. When she is dead, they 
will have it all.” 

“So, so, I see itall. And madame is going to live 
twenty years !” 

“Mrs. Claxton’s mother was Mr. Lambert’s daugh- 
ter by the first wife, and she married poor, and the 
master got more and more set against her. And 
there’s a large family of them, and the father they say 
is a cripple, and the mother ill with consumption. 
Dear, dear! this is a strange world!” And once 
again Johnlooked around him cautiously, andlowered 
his voice. “ They do say they are as poor as church 
mice, half starved, and Madame Lambert will live 
twenty years, you know, all alone in this great 
house, rolling in riches, and not a shilling can they 
get. Dear, dear, this isa terrible world!” 

“T should think so,” said the young man, shudder- 
ing at the vision which had come up before him. 

“ But this will never do forme. I came to ask if 
you would have chocolate or coffee, and do you like 
your toast brown, and eggs rare?” exclaimed John, 
giving himself a shake, as if in punishment for his 
loquacity. 

“You have stated it exactly, brown toast, and 
rareeggs. But pray don’t let that poor Maria put 
herself to extra treuble. She must have enough 
to do to attend upon her mistress.” 

“ Lorette, the coachman’s daughter, has come, and 
she doesn’t make trouble of anything. But don’t 
blame poor Maria for her stupidity. No one could 
help having the life frightened out of them—but 
what I am talking about I don’t know. I am terrible 
stupid myself, terrible stupid, sir.” 

And giving himself another shake, John fairly ran 
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out of “the room, as if afraid he 
self again. 

In a little time he was called down to breakfast, 
and found himself in a little octagon room, panelled 
with rich old chestnut, and grotesque with carvings. 
Two arched windows gave a charming bit of land- 
scape, the blue river, and the rising hills beyond, 
and between a clustering village with cathedral 
dome, and aslender spire. Lorette,a rosy-cheeked, 
bright-eyed damsel, evidently understood her busi- 
ness. The table was faultlessly decorated, and only 
that the table-cloth had a yellowish tinge from lying 
long in the linen-press, you would never have 
guessed that all the appurtenancés of that breakfast- 
table had been dragged out from a long, dark repose 
in the locked closets of the unused dining-room. 

The china and crystal shone brightly as well as the 
massive silver service. It was evident that the in- 
structions had been to do him honour, and Kent 
Forsay, rather enjoying that belief, sat down with 
cheery-faced Loretteto pour out his coffee, and cer- 
ti uinly did ample justice to the repast. 

John looked im, justias he was sauntering towards 
the window. 

“Madame Lambert begs that you will try to find 
entertainment until this afternoon, when she hopes 
to see you. Here is the key of the library. I have 
opened the shutters, and you can go in when you 
like. Itis the third door on the right.” 

Kent Forsay took the key, feeling somehow like 
the hero of some fairy story, entertained in an en- 
chanted castle, and presently strolled into the library, 
and found'the dusty shelves so rich in rare treasures, 
that time and circumstance slipped away from him, 
and he was profoundly astonished to find, when John 
came in at last to call him to dinner, that ho had 
spent half a day over the volumes. 

And after dinner he was told, though he could 
scarcely credit it, that the mistress of the house was 
sitting up, waiting for him to be shown into her 
presence. 

He followed John, who looked, he fancied, a little 
frightened, with no small degree of interest as to the 
result of the interview. He was not prepared, 
however, for the imposing character of the meet- 
ing. 


should commit him- 


, SO Lambert was notin the Som chamber, 
but in what Jobn, with a mysterious nod, 

“ the missus’ reception room,” 
was calculated to make a deep impression upon its 
visitor. 

The room was long and narrower than amy other 
in the house. The walls were hidden from sight 
by a sort of curtain of sable velvet, witha heavy 
silken fringe, which was looped aside here and there, 
to reveal the vivid pictures arranged in a sort of se- 
ries; for the same faces could be traced in them all. 
The windows had the shutters closed, and the dis- 
mal black curtains drawn. The carpet, though rich 
and soft, was of a dead colour like ashes. A single 
bronze lamp, suspended by bronze chains, gave a dim 
ghostly illumination. The pictures were startlingly 
vivid in colouring, and evidently painted by a cun- 
ning hand. 

Madame Lambert gave him ample time to examine 
everything, and sat leaning her head against the 
cushions of her chair, her eyes closed. So the young 
man, taking the only other chair in the room, gra- 
tified his curiosity, while waiting for her to speak. 

The longer he looked at them, the more deeply 
those pictures impressed him. The first was of two 
children, a boy and a girl playing together, sharing 
with each other a basket of fruit, and the boy was 
playfully crowning his companion with a wreath of 
daisies. In the next the pair had grown into early 
youth, and were riding together in a pony carriage. 
The third showed them a young man, handsome, 
somewhatirresolute in expression, and a brilliant- 
looking girl who smiled coquettishly, while he was 
fastening the clasp of her bracelet. 

But the next one introduced a third figure, an in- 
nocent looking girl with blonde curls, and large 
violet eyes. The attitude and position of the group 
was significant. The haughty brunette was sitting 
onarock overhung with vines, which dropped from 
a gnarled tree. Herlap, and an overturned basket, 
were filled with purple clusters of grapes, which the 
young man had evidently gathered for her. But he 
had turned, half re suctantly, the attitude suggested, 
in response to the blonde sylph’s beckoning finger. 

The next picture showed the jinale. The young man, 
with a blue-eyed bride on his arm, was coming down the 
: ‘hurch steps, followed by children scattering flowers 

Beyond, upon a dreary beach with the cold-looking | 
waves scattering their spray over her, sat.the fierce 
brunette, her hands clasped in her lap, her head 
bowed, her face expressive of despair. Thisended the 
series on that side. Opposite were vacant panels, 

and but a single portrait. Kent Forsay shuddered | 
as he looked at it. ‘Terrible anger made the proud | 


an apartment whid¢h’ 





| ence may be. 


td come from the black eyes, the scoxn of the lips was 
relentless, and implacable. 

He started nervously as Madame Lambert’s cold, 
thin voice broke upon him. 

“ How do you like it? Do you see what it is ?” 

“Tthink Ido. It is Nemesis, of course,” answered 
Kent Forsay. 

“ Precisely, Nemesis in human form. Be sure she 
will accomplish her mission!” replied the woman, 
with a smile, if anything more deadly ‘than that of 
the picture. 

Kent Forsay could scarcely repress a shudder as he 
looked upon the sallow, ghastly face, fit representa- 
tive of the fiercest fury beneath that horrible smile, 
with those wild eyes gleaming so dangerously. He 
saw that it held lineaments which belonged also to 
the brunette, and needed no farther explanation of 
this woman’s strange life, and character. 

“Let it pass,” said she, presently. “We have 
other matters to discuss now.’ 

“T am glad to see youso far recovered from your 
injuries,” said Kent B 

“Bah! It was little’beyon@afew hours’ smart. Tt 
takes more than that¢o:make me ill. I have an iron 
constitution, like my mother's,and my grandmother's. 


I shall live twenty years: 

But Kent Forsayno that she kept her hands 
quiet under the cambric ‘handkerchief thrown over 
them. He had ‘leisure now to observe her dress, 
which was @ black satin, and to see how fine and 
costly was the Sees seat at the wrists, 
and gave a yellower ‘than ever to parchment- 
like skin of the throat, which rivetted his attention, 
because of a covily necklace encircling it, ablage with: 
rubies and ‘diamonds. The same precious 
swung from her ears, brushing against the —— 


wrinkled cheek, and to sad mockery its 
mummy-like tint. A Setetemea of massive gold | 


links, set with diamond and ruby, 
soetit soneele Tf there Tad only been a 
of slaves in white terbans with peacock 
fans behind her, ‘the 
lieved himself ‘to--some oriental s¢eme, 
honoured with en interview with the potent Begrm. 
Madame Lambert reached out her hand presently. 


have been considering,” -said she, “what I 


aeiaedacou, If-you are a lawyer I will put into |’ 
any ‘enjoy your company, perhaps you will discover mine 
nr a 


your hands quite enough business to satisfy 
rence demands. Ora doctor—a word fromme’ 
to the factory agents will give you a run of patients’ 
that will certainly keep you in practice, and, to make 
sure of your fees, they shall be retained from the 
wages of the operatives. Or again, if you are in- 
clined to the church, there:is a living in my gift, 
which can be freed from its incumbent in a short 
time. ‘What do you say?” 

“That I am deeply sensible of your generous kind- 
ness, but I fear Iam scarcely fitted for either of the 
professions. I should prefer some humbler, less re- 
sponsible situation,” replied Kent Forsay. 

“Tn that case you will not approve nry next offer, 
which would be the control of the factories hows below, 
which all belong, as you do not know, perhaps, to the 
Lambert estate. The property has trebled its value 
in the last three years.’ 

“No, indeed, not at least until 1 have mastered the 
duties of the place. Give me first some book-keeper's 
situation, some humble duty, and I will be doing 
my best to fit myself for higher responsibilities,” he 
answered eagerly. 

“You have not heard my last proposition, and I 
admit it is the one which pleases me best. You must 
know that the oversight of all these different mills, 
factories, and their numberless agents, looking after 
rents and troublesome tenants, Bank stock, and all 
that sort of thing, is no small affair, no idler’s life 
for me.” 

“T should think not. How wearisome and per- 
plexing it must be!” responded Kent Forsay, in.a 
sympathizing tone, “to a woman, and at your age.” 

She frowned a little, and there was a tinge of 
asperity in her tone as she replied: 

“ On the contrary I have always liked it, and I am 
as strong and capable in mind and body to-day as I | 
was a decade since. You mistake my meaning. I 
have allowed no single part of any source of my in- 
come to remain unwatched, which accounts for the 
thriving condition of my affairs, for half the men who 
depend upon me for their support are thieves by 
nature. But it absorbs too much of my attention, 
diverts it from a néarer and more cherished interest. 
I should like a faithful, honest, keen-eyed man to 
| take the general supervision of it all. To look after 
| the rest of my agents, and make his reports to me. 
| Iam not likely to be deceived, rare as my e i- 
I know an honest man when I see 
| one, and T am willing to put all this interest into 
your hands. You shall have doublé the salary of 


features stern and yindictive. A deadty-spell'seemed | any other person connected with my affairs, and 


some of them get more than half the young lawyers 
and.dostors inthe shire. What do ?” 

“ T will endeavour to do my best. I will certainly 
try it fora time, and see if we are mutually pleased 


‘| and successful,” replied Kent Forsay; “ but I fear 


you do not make allowance for my inexpertence.” 
, “Tam not afraid,” returned she, promptly; “ 
pre quick-witted and sagacious, and an S emithie 
man, though somewhat young. Twenty years, how- 
ever, will remedy that, and I think I have se- 
cured you for that time. Perhaps, when it is over. 
you will be ready to take the factory business fo: 
yourself.” 

“Twenty years is a long time, and may bring 
great changes,” said Kent Forsay, thoughtfully. 

A fiery glow shone over those — of 
Madame Lambert’s eyes, the thin lips twi into 
an inhuman smile, glowerin and fiend-like 


“Yes,” said she, “ a might starve to 
death in that time, or die of bapedieees ” 


The young man looked up y into her 
face, but she did not seo him. She was staring 
fiercely at the pictured bridal scene, and her thoughts 
were evidently far away. 

It must be confessed her new agent was conscious 
of a sudden misgiving. What sort of service was 
this of his likely to prove? He could not repress a 
momentary shiver. Per Madame Lambert de- 
tected it; for, after a quick glance at/his face, she 
roused ee to the disoussion of the 
new ai whole manner seemed to 
change, ei Serer agmat she could put on and 


that wonderful change of 
genial, beneficent, “ since 
you are to take my per- 
ds—let us go on to talk 
‘you be contented to mako 


| take off at 


reg 





men would have ‘be~ 


and tae et = ar 


home in ‘this Lana house? Bora great 
reasons 1 it, though I do not in- 


Saal allow me to forget that I 
servants.” 


p” ejscubated Lambert contemptu- 
t is notiga. youare honest and faith- 
be-one of my friends. That is beyond 
old woman, I know, but I 

vigour ofmy mind. I shall 


is not:so-tame as.it might be. I 
repeat it, we are to ‘be friends. This old house is an 
eee The library, I think, is excellent, 
although I have neglected to fill up the modern 
shelves. Iam behind the times, I dare say, but I 
have not exhausted the sweets, or the strength, of 
what has been given by the past, so have felt no 
lack. There- are endless stores of pictures, small 
and large. The late Mr. Lambert went crazy over 
the fine arts, and you will find treasures, of all sorts, 
packed away here and there. Although I have 
added little since the reins came into my hands, I 
have not reduced the stock, whichis more than can 
be said of some heirs, J repeat that I think we can 
make you comfortable. * You will take your meals 
alone, because I am fitful and capricious in my appe- 
tite, and vary my hours accordingly. When you 
have any business matter, which requires attention, 
you must always send for me, andI, in turn, when I 
am in the humour for visitors, will sammon you to 
this room. Youare to consider youself at home, and 
can go where you like about the house, except in 
these private rooms of mine.’ 

“You are too kind and generous to me, 
afraid I cannot fulfil your expectations.” 

“That remains to be proved, I will send John to 
the library with the account books which I kept my- 
self, for, as I said before, I have given no one the 
chance to impose upon me. They are notin the 


Tam 





modern bookkeeper’s style, but you will find no diffi- 
culty in understanding them. T'wo of the foremen 
| of the linen factory will come this afternoon with 
| their week’s report. Ishall be present with you, 
and you can take notice of my method. Ina little 

while I shall hope to leave you, to attend to them 
alone. To-morrow it will be well enough for you.to 
take the list of my tenantry, and go around and lo- 
cate them, so that you can understand when I refer 
to them. ‘I shall keep you pretty busy, and yet you 
will have as much leisure as is healthy for a young 
man. Now if you please, touch that bell forme, to 
summon, Maria. ‘There is a book of travels I left on 
the centre table in the library, which is exceedingly 
interesting. If you have no other amusement, I re- 
commend you to yield yourself to its fascinations.” 

She arose from her seat, smiling graciously,,and as 
Maria made her appearance, Kent Forsay bowed 
himself out of the room. 

He drew. a long breath, directly he was alone. 
What was there about this woman which frightened, 
and yet so fascinated him? How could she seem one 
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moment like a beneficent fairy, the next like a fiend 
incarnate,so that he was now ready to admire and 
love, and now to fearand abhor her ? 

He saw her again, when the agents came. She 
had not removed her jewels, but sat in the same 
weird dignity in the library easy chair. The factory 
agents, whoseemed like honest, intelligent men, looked 
a little awed, and evinced a <o™ deal of involuntary 
admiration andr last could hardly be 
refused to a mind which pce so ye and 
thoroughly, business details seldom mediled with by 
women. Her lynx eye discovered'a flaw in the re- 
port of one, and a mistakein the figures of the other, 
at the very outset, and her reprimand was not par- 
ticularly gentle. Kent Forsay took notice.of all, and 
resolved she should find no occasion for rebuke in 
his returns. When they had gone, she sat a moment 
thou htfully. ’ 

ose men ate both honest,” said she, “they 
btunden though, stupidly. I never could be patient 
with stupid people. Iam glad, Mr. Forsay, that I 
shall not be obhged to mourn the existence of that 
quality in your character. About that build- 
ing having been so many days in > a. s 
hands, you see I knew all about eyed 
that way every day. Perhaps you ao. not ae 
that I drive a greatdeal. In fact I get most of my 
sleep'so. After I have shown myself wide awake 
to the town, I make the coachman drive down the 
riverroad, and, pulling the curtains over the windows, 
I take my only'nap for the day. I am fond of mo- 
tion, and that is my ‘only refreshing sleep. ‘So, if 
you see the coach there, with the curtains drawn, 
you must not disturb me.” 

“T hope,” said Kent Porsay with genuine concern, 
“ your habit is not generally known, that is, if you 
wear those jewels. Ibeg you will pardon me for 
saying, I think it is extremely imprudent im ‘you, 
keeping such priceless gems about’ you, with the full 
knowledge of the town.” 

“ You think there is danger of my being robbed, 
do you?” \sheasked, quie' 

“Or murdered !” returned he, 3 

She smiled cynically, as she peptiel 3 

“Dismiss your fears. “There is no danger. 
you see that every soul who comes néar ‘me recog- 
nizes the subtle, mysterious power of will which I 
inherit ? Why the stoutest ruffian, who sees me in 
the street, trembles if I frowm upon him. It is 
strange what a shadowy thing will frighten men’! 
They think I have an spell, a witch’s power, 
and they are afraid of me. 7 ae jewels are safe, so is 
my gold, if I choose to keep it by me. I tell you 
they are all afraid of me. Niven, Maria and John, 
they would ‘have left my service long ago, if they 
had dared. You, you alone looked up fearlessly in 
my face. Tt was the first attraction which drew me 
to you. Weare'to be friends, Kent Fotsay.. You 
will never repent the day you'sayved the Tife of Ellen 
Lambert.” 


Don’t 


CHAPTER IV. 


Kent Forsay spent the next day in making him- 
self familiar with the town, and'in visiting ‘the fac- 
tories down by the river, in what was called the 
Factory Village. He came home late, caught in a 
shower, and dripping from ‘head.to foot. Mindful of 
the careful guarding of the’carpets, he went through 
the hall into the little sittimg-room for the servants, 
where John and Maria took their meals, and, taking 
off his heavy coat, hung it up to dry. John was 
sitting there with his pipe, solaciug himself ‘for his 
day’s drudgery, and beyond, by the window, was 
standing a queer-looking figure ‘im coarse dilapidated 
clothing. It was aman beyond middle‘age, if one 
judged by the stooping shoulders, and greyish ‘hair, 
which bung, long and untidy, about ‘his neck and 
forehead, though his face, what could be seen of it, 
but for its dead grayness of tint, was unwrinkled 
and comparatively freshtooking. A matted beard, 
equally unacquainted with the razor, fell upon his 
shabby cloth vest, and a»pair of cold gray eyes ‘took 
a stupid survey of the ‘young gentleman, from ‘his 
head to his feet, andthen turned coldly away. 

“It is Mat Rigby, sir,‘he is the night ‘watchman 
here, you know,” explained John,sceing Kent Forsay’s 
curious glance. 

“No, I did not know,” replied he, a “but 
Iam glad tohear there is.such » person! I think 
it is a very important serviee.” 

“There is a great bell inthe closet there. Mat 
stays here, and at the approach of any stranger, you 
know, he is to ring it, and.put.us allion our guard. 
But you’ve never had a chance ‘to use it yet, have 
you, Mat ?” 

“Nor I don’t want, to neither,” replied Mat, in a 
thick guttural voice. “It's a good deal better to sit 
quiet.” 

“How long have you served Madame Lambert?” 
asked Kent Forsay turning to the man. 





“Nigh on to a twelvemonth, and T get's three 
shillings a night, sir. Better thansleeping on the 
ground, maybe for nothing.” 

“If I were Madame Lantbett T shouldn't trust much 
tothat dull fellow,” thought Kent Forsay, carelessly. 

“Pll go out and get new pipe, John,” said Mat 
Rigby. ‘“ I broke mine in my pocket, and my pipe 
helps pass the night away.” 

Saying which he shuffled off out of the door. Kent 
Forsay turned his coat, shaking it again. 

“Let me take it out to the kitchen fire,” said 


“Tshould have no objection to go myself,” re- 
plied Kent Forsay, laughing. ‘“ I feel quite chilled.” 
“Pll have a fire in your room,” said John, 


omptly. 

“No, oh no, there is no need of your troubling 
yourself'so much. The kitchen fire will do as well. 
I'll warm myself, and then give up my place to the 
coat.” 

And accordingly Kent Forsay walked through 
the narrow passage, and entered the kitchen. John 
suggested that’ he should have a glass of mulled 
wine, and receiving'a silent assent, went down into the 
cellar for a bottle of the choice old brand, which it 
took him a long while‘to find. 

Kent Forsay meanwhile talked with Lorette, 
and when the wine came, in its thin, quaint ‘bottle, 
cobweb hung, he assisted merrily at the mulling. 
Just as he had tested its quality, and pronounced it 
delicious, the bell from Madame Lambert's chamber 
rang, which was the signal that John was wanted 
to receive her last instructions for the day. It 
was somewhat curious, and a little melancholy to 
Kent Forsay, to watch the instantaneous disappear- 
ance of John's easy, contented expression, and the 
prompt. return of the half-frightened; half stupid look 
which was all his mistress ever saw. 

He hurried off without a word. Kent Forsay pre- 
sently walked towards the little sitting-room whose 
door was ajar, quite unconscious thet his step was 
noiseless, but the sight he saw checked him from 
entering 

Mat Rigby had returned, and probably supposed 
the new agent had gone up-stairs to his own 
apartment, for there he stood, in the middle of the 
room, scowling blackly and shaking that grimy fist 
of his with fierce gesticulation, at the mnocent coat 
which bung upon the chair. 

“That's odd! I never set eyes on the fellow be- 
fore! What spite-can he have against me?” queried 
the astonished Kent Forsay, “a man like him 
couldn't certainly have expected Madame Lambert 
would give her affairs into his hands. That’s a 
fellow I’ve got to keep an eye on, of a truth.” 

And retreating, he made a second move into the 
sitting-room, humming a tune to give warning of his 
approach. Mat Rigby scarcely looked up. One 
would have supposed the new inmate of Greyslope 
was the last person in the world 'to be of interest to 
him, judging by his stolid indifferent manner. De- 
termined to draw him out, if possible, Kent Forsay 
paused beside him, and began a conversation. 
Monosyllables, however, were all he obtained in 
answer. 

“T'm sorry you don’t like me,” said he, as he 
turned away. “I like to be on friendly terms with 
everybody in a home, such as I suppose this will 
be.” 

Mat:raised his head at this. 

“T don’t see what'it need matter about the night 
watchman. I shan't trouble you, unless youattempt 
to steal the plate, or madame’s jewels.” 

Kent Forsay fancied there was a sarcastic smile 
under the grisly: moustache. 

*Justas you like,” answered he, “only as I said 
before, I like te be on good terms with everybody.” 
And passing away up-stairs, he said to himself : 

“I will watch this Mat Rigby. It would not be 
strange if it required a spy to lovk after the watch- 
man. He doesnot act. openly and frankly, as one 
would expect. of him.” 

The new agent’s suspicions were not allayed by 
the discovery the next day—when Madame Lambert 
went out for her drive.and her novel midday nap— 
that Mat Rigby, sauntering along the street, appa- 
rently without any particular aim, managed to keep in 
sight of the carriage all the time. And again, when 
that imperious lady had received her remittances in 
gold, ‘and despite Kent Forsay’s suggestions, refused 
to put them in the bank, but threw the bags care- 
lessly into ‘her iron-bound chest, which stood in her 
mysterious reception-room, who should the young 
man discover, standing on the outer baleony, which 
comntanded, through a lancet window, and the open 
door of the black shrouded chamber, a view of the 
whole affair, but Mat Rigby? And though the 
next instant, his face was as stolid and impassive as 
usual, Kent Forsay was positive, at the moment of 
recognition, there was an angry, greedy sparkle in 
his eye. He seized the opportunity to allude to the 





-_ and discover Madame Lambert’s opinion of 


“Look, madame,” said he, “has that man any 
necessity to be on the balcony? Do you know he saw 
me counting out the gold to you, and must have been 
aware that you put it into the chest? Positively 
your carelessness frightens me.’ 

She looked up with a startled glance, but perceiv- 
ing who it was, answered carelessly : 

“Tt is odd that a young man should have so many 
fears, where a feeble woman feels perfectly secure. 
Don’t you see that it is Rigby, the night watchman ?” 

“Yes, but he is all the more dangerous for being 
admitted inside the house, knowing just where all 
your valuables are kept,” returned Kent Forsay. 

She langhed a little contemptuously. 

“For that matter, so are you, and John, and Maria. 
But I am perfectly secure in my trust of you, and | 
know John and Maria are too much afraid of me to 
do any harm. No, no, it is very ype of you to be 
so anxious about my safety, but I assure you there 
is no occasion for it.” 

“You have perfect confidence in this Rigby, 
then ?” continued Kent Forsay. 

“Why, yes, I suppose so. Hie has been here now 
more than a year. Time enongh—in that time—to 
have betrayed sinister designs, if there were any 
such. To tell the truth, I think the poor old fellow 
is-attached to me in a brate sort of fashion. He was 
a most forlorn-looking object, I ean tell you, 
when I first saw him. I was riding in my car- 
riage, and he picked up a handkerchief that blew 
away from me, and when I offered to pay him he 
would not take it, but said he was a poor wretch to 
whom everybody refused work, and asked me if 
there was nothing I could set him about, to earn 
enough to keep lim alive. I was just thinking then 
about keeping a watchman. It was after that horrible 
murder of the old woman in Lincolnshire. But the 
impudent fellows all wanted double wages, and I 
wasn’t to be imposed upon in that fashion. SoI gave 
this man the chance, and he has filled the place 
ever since, and never asked for an increase of pay. 
I should as soon think of being afraid of a fly, as of 
poor Rigby.” 

“But, what is he doing there, I should like to 
know,” ‘persisted Kent Forsay. 

“What a wilful fellow you are!” answered Madame 
Lambert, “I'll ask him to satisfy you.” And moving 
slowly across the corridor, she opened the window, 
and called ‘to the man. 

“ Here, Rigby; what are you doing up here? I 
should like to know why you are here ?” 

Rigby turned, without the slightest sign of tre- 
pidation. 

“T was taking a look, madame, at this balcony, and 
seeing if it was possible for a man to swing him- 
self from that water-spout to the reiling. It was 
done in the town last week, they say, and the 
robber got in by the window, and made a rich 
haul. I was thinking about it, ’cause I wasn’t sure 
I should hear anything of #t, down there in the 
servant’s room, and I asked John if I could come up, 
and take a look. There’s been some bold doings 
lately, madame, and it’s well enough to look after 
these things.” 

“Yes, 1 suppose so. But it don’t fret me much. 
He would be a bold robber who entered here, and I 
fancy he would rue the attempt pretty sorely.” 

“T should do my best,” answered Mat Rigby, 
without a single change of expression on his apathetic 
face. 

“And so should I,” replied Madame Lambert, 
setting her thin lips vindictively, “and that would 
be more than any of you suspect.” 

And she walked back to Kent Forsay. 

“You have all ‘ burglary-on-the-brain,’ I think,” 
said she; “the poor fellow, instead of deserving your 
suspicions, was looking out for our safety. He was 
examining, to ‘see if anyone could swing from the 
water-spout to the balcony.” 

“T am glad if he be really innocent,” answered 
Kent Forsay, ‘but I must continue to remonstrate. 
Your-lawyer was speaking about it to me this morn- 
ing, when I went to obtain his aecounts. He tells me 
that your large surplus of income is not securely in- 
vested, but converted into gold, and taken into your 
own charge. My dear Madame Lambert, you must 
not be angry if I express myself plainly. Such a 
course is not only utter folly with regard to economy 
of your finances, but it is maduess as regards your 
safety. .Sucha sum of money in gold,as you possess, 
would be enough to tempt an organized band to 
systematic efforts. They would rob yon, and murder 
us all, with perfect impunity.” 

“ Nonsense !” said she, impatiently, “you will not 
frighten me, any of you. I tell youl might leave my 
doors open, and no one would venture across the 
threshold. They are all afraid of me, and well they 
may be!” And Kent Forsay took leave of her with 
only this much satisfaction. As soon as he was gone, 
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Madame Lambert closed the door, dropped every 
curtain, and kneeling down before the chest, she 
lifted up the lid and looked in, her eyes shining with 
a wild, gloating light which made them more strange 
than ever. 

She took out the bags of gold which had just been 
consigned to her, and held them up, her long skinny 
fingers stroking them caressingly, while she mur- 
mured : 

“ So they think I keep you by me, pretty ones! 


They think I have a great chest piled high with you. | 
| is probably the alarm bell on the City Hall, in New 


Ha! ha! fools! Asif I did not know the safer invest- 
ment. As if I worked, pinched, and contrived to 
save so much, to fall into the hands of those hated 
Claxtons, should one of the miserable race be left, in 
twenty years. 
that, I know a better way than that!” 

And she put the goldintoa wicker basket, carefully 
tied down the cover, and set it aside. 

Thatafternoon when she took her ride, she had that 
basket on her arm, taking especial pains to lift it as 
though it were light and empty. Mat Rigby, still 
loitering about, saw her, and as his gray eyes dwelt 
a@ moment upon it, he smiled, a cold, deadly, sarcas- 
tic smile. No one, however, saw it, not even Kent 
Forsay, who was in the library, deep into accounts. 

At a small fruiterer’s madame’s carriage drew up, 
and the lady alighted, went in, carrying the basket 
still. She handed it to a man who came from behind 
a desk, at sight of the carriage. 

“ You will fill it with your best oranges,” said she. 
He bowed with the greatest respect, and taking the 
basket, went off into the back room, too flurried, per- 
haps, to notice that a keen gray eye was looking 
through the dusty and weather-stained window, which 
gave light to the little den, from a back passage way. 

Madame received her basket, filled with the tempt- 
ing fruit, and drove away, the polite dealer bowing 
from the door, until the carriage turned the corner. 

And here occurred a curious incident which 
no one but the reader and myself could ever have 
mistrusted. Mat Rigby, sauntering on intoa sort 
of shed for the reception of boxes and bales, with one 
swift movement, pulled off the gray whiskers 
and moustache. The long matted locks fol- 
lowed suit, then with a swiftness one could never 
have expected from his slow, rigid movements, he 
had removed his coat, and turning it, the dusty, 
dilapidated gray affair had vanished, and there it 
was, a respectable looking, dark blue coat with 
shining brass buttons! He put it on, stuffed the trim- 
mings which made him into Madame Lambert’s old 
watchman, into his pocket, straightened up the bowed 
form, and walked out of the other end of the alley, a 
rather grave-looking, but by no means disagreeable 
young man. 

(To be continued.) 





SCIENCE. 


THERE is a paper race-boat in Portland 31} ft. 
long, 12 in. wide, and weighing but 22 1b. The lightest 
wooden boat of similar dimensions weighs 41 1b. The 
most singular part of the matter is that the paper 
boat is four times stronger than one of wood. All 
that portion save where the sculler sits is gas-tight, 
so that in the event of a race sufficient gas may be 
taken into it to reduce its weight to 8 lb. 


Herr C. SCHING has shown, by the application of 
the thermo-electric pyrometer, that the temperature 
of a glass furnace in operation is only from 1100 
deg. to 1250 deg. Cent. Crystal glass becomes com- 
pletely liquid at 929 deg. Cent., and is worked at 
839 deg. A Bohemian glass tube softens at 769 
deg., and becomes liquid at 1052 deg. Cent. Pure 
limestone loses its carbonic acid by heating for 
several hours at 617 deg. to 675 deg.Cent. The gas 
can be driven off more rapidly by increasing the 
temperature. 

Tue Empryo Heart.—Herr 8. L. Schenck has 
published a paper on the physiology of the embryo. 
Examining the heart of the chick in the egg of the 
fowl, he discovered that its movements are, at first, 
quite independent of the central nervous system, and 
may be regarded as simple contractions of the proto- 
plasm. When the heart is removed, it still beats, if 
maintained at a temperature of from 34 deg. to 36 deg. 
Centigrade. The most powerful microscope fails to 
show any trace of nervous ganglia; hence, he con- 
cludes that the contractions of the heart are due 
simply to the action of heat on the protoplasm. 


In making large bells, loudness, rather than their 
pitch, is the object, as their sound can be conveyed 
toa much greater distance. This accounts for the 
enormous weight of some of the largest bells. St. 
Paul's, for instance, weighs 43,000 lb.; that of Ant- 
werp, 16,000 Ib. ; Oxford, 17,000 Ib. ; Rome, 19,000 Ib. ; 





No, no, I know a better way than | 








Cologne, 25,000 Ib.; Montreal, 29,000 lb. ; Erfurt 
30,000 Ib. ; Big Ben (House of Parliament), 41,000 Ib. ; 
Sens, 44,000 lb.; Vienna, 40,000 1b. ; Novgorod, 
62,000 lb. ; Pekin, 130,000 1b. ; and that of Moscow, 
141,000 lb. But, as yet, the greatest bell ever 
known is another famous Moscow bell, which was 
never hung. It was cast by order of the Empress 
Anne, in 1653. It lies broken on the ground, and is 
estimated to weigh 441,772 1b. It is 19 ft. high, and 
measures round the margin 64ft. There are few 
bells of interest in the United States. The largest 


York, weighing about 23,000 Ib. 


CAST-IRON STOVES A CAUSE OF DISEASE. 


WHEN the attention of the Academy of Sciences of 
Paris was drawn some time since by M. Carret, one 
of the physicians of the Hétel Dieu of Chambery, 
in several papers, to the possible evil consequences 
of the use of cast-iron stoves, but little interest was 
excited in the matter. Recently, General Morin has 
again brought the subject forward with better suc- 
cess. M,. Carret does not hesitate to assert most 
positively that cast-iron stoves are sources of danger 
to those who habitually employ them. During an 
epidemic which recently prevailed in Savoy, but upon 
which M. Carret does not furnish us with any de- 
tailed information, he observed that all the inhabit- 
ants who were affected with it made use of cast-iron 
stoves, which had lately been imported into the 
country, whereas all those who employed other modes 


| of firing, or other sorts of stoves, were left untouched 


by the disease. An epidemic of typhoid fever, which 
broke out some time after at the Lyceum of Cham- 
bery, was regarded by the same author as being in- 
fluenced by a large cast-iron stove in the children’s 
dormitory. General Morin speaks in the highest 


| terms of M. Carret’s memoirs, to which the recent 


experiments of MM. Trorst and Deville give addi- 
tional importance. These able investigators have 
established that iron and cast-iron when heated to a 
certain degree became pervious to the passage of gas. 
They hava been enabled to state the quantity of 
oxide of carbon which may, as they suppose, transude 
from a given surface of metal, and have shown that 
the air which surrounds a stove of cast-iron is satu- 
rated with hydrogen and oxide of carbon. They 
conclude that cast-iron stoves when sufficiently heated 
absorb oxygen, and give issue to carbonic acid. 

General Morin related some comparative experi- 
ments which had been performed by M. Carret, and 
which, he said, corroborate this theory. Thus, after 
having remained during one full hour in a room 
heated to forty deg. (Centigrade) by means of a sheet- 
iron stove, M. Carret perspired abundantly, got a 
good appetite, but felt no sickness whatever; he had 
obtained the same result with an earthenware stove ; 
but the experiment, when performed during only one 
half hour with a cast-iron stove, had brought on in- 
tense headache and sickness. M. Deville, at the 
same sitting of the Academy, supported these views 
with considerable warmth. The danger which at- 
tended the use of cast-iron stoves, he said, was 
enormous and truly formidable. In his lecture-room 
at the Sorbenne, he had placed two electric bells, 
which were set in motion as soon as hydrogen or 
oxide of carbon was diffused in the room. Well, 
during his last lecture, the two cast-iron stoves had 
scarcely been lit when the bells began to ring. 

These facts are certainly startling, if we consider 
the reputation cf comparative harmlessness which 
these articles of domestic use had hitherto enjoyed. 
In France, particularly, the lodgings of the poorer 
classes, the barrack-rooms of the soldiery, the ar- 
tists’ studios, the class-rooms of large schools, &c., 
are commonly heated by this means. Of course, we 
are inclined to question M. Carret’s conclusions ; 
but the apparently accurate character of the facts 
recorded, joined to the authority of those who have 
brought them forward, demand for them a serious 
investigation. We are glad to be able to add that 
a committee has been appointed by the Academy for 
the purpose of examining thoroughly into the sub- 
ject. This committee is composed of MM. Claude 
Bernard, Morin, Frémy, Deville, and Bussy, and we 
shall not fail, when the time comes, to mention what 
shall have been the results of their researches. 


Accorpine to Dr. Moffat, when phosphorus is 
kept in water and air in a non-luminous state, the 
water and air become phosphorated, and then become 
phosphorescent on their temperature being increased, 
and ozone is formed during their phosphorescence. 
Water reduced to the freezing point also becomes 
phosphorated, and it becomes phosphorescent on 
being heated. Phosphorus in a non-luminous state 
does not produce ozone ; phosphorated air and water 
are not ozonized, but they are ozonized when phos- 
phorescent. 


IMPROVEMENT IN TELEGRAPHIC DESPATCHES.— 


Mechlin, 20,0001b.; Bruges, 23,000 1b.; York, 24,0001b.; | Within the last few days the French telegraphic 





administration has introduced an ingenious check 
against accidents or intentional alterations in tele- 
graphic despatches on Hughes’s system. Heretofore 
the strip containing the message was merely gum- 
med on to a half-sheet of paper in which it was 
despatched, and might with little trouble be detached 
and changed. To prevent this, the despatch, after 
being attached to the paper, is passed between a pair 
of watering rollers, so that = displacement will be 
shown by the interference with the lines of the pat- 
tern; and, in addition to this, the words “Empire 
Frangais, Ministére de l’Intérieur, Administration 
des Lignes Télégraphiques” run across the surface 
of the Seaphich, tod Samma an additional guarantee. 


FOUNDATIONS UNDER WATER. 

AN engineer engaged upon a large work abroad 
writes us that he is putting in a concrete foundation 
in 35 ft. of water, after having sunk a wooden 
bottomless caisson through 23 ft. of sand down tothe 
rock, This was done by dredging, and by employ- 
ing jets of water, under high pressure, on the outside, 
much in the manner of Mr. Brunlees’s jet-sunk disc 
piles. 

By thus lessening the sand friction, this wooden 
enclosure has been got down with a weight of only 
277 lb. per square foot of surface in contact. The 
weight required without the assistance of jets would 
have been from 400 Ib. to 700 lb. per square foot. 
At the important works of the bridge over the Rhine, 
at Kehl, the weight, after allowing for the upward 
pressure of the compressed air, was 767 lb. per 
square foot. . 

Onz of the most important of recent discoveries of 
the archwological sort has been made in Rome. This 
is nothing less valuable than eight of the missing 
fragments of the plan ofJancient Rome, which was in- 
cised in marble by order of Antoninus Caracalla, and 
is famous under the name of the Pianta Capitolina, 
and occupies part of the sides of the staircase in the 
Capitoline Museum. Two of the eight pieces are of 
considerable dimensions ; one of the other fragments 
illustrates the Porticus Livie in the most satisfactory 
manner. 


Tus Inland Revenue, to the officers of which de- 
partment has been delegated the duty of collecting 
the new dog-tax, have received payment on no less 
than 400,000 dogs more than were hunted up by the 
old parochial collectors. 

TxE Board “of Customs have rescinded the obnox- 
ious and unjust order which they recently made to 
deprive writers of their pay on those days of depart- 
mental holiday—Christmas Day, Good Friday, and 
the Queen’s birthday. 

A FISHMONGER was a short time since fined 20/. a 
shrimp for 2,040 shrimps that were unfit for food. 
In all his fine was 40,800/., but it was reduced to 
twenty shilliigs. The law that was made for 20/. a 
shrimp fine, was a nice specimen of modern legisla- 
tion. is it quite certain that the offender was not to 
be hanged for each shrimp ? 

Tuat’s 1T.—Stop grumbling. Get up two hours 
earlier in the morning, and begin to do something 
out of your regular profession. Mind your own 
business, and with all your might let other people’s 
alone. Live within your means. Sell your horses. 
Give away or sell your dog. Smoke your cigar 
through an air-stove. Eat with moderation and go 
to bed early. Talk less of your own peculiar gifts 
and virtues, and more of those of your friends and 
neighbours. Be cheerful. Fulfil your promises. 
Pay your debts. Be yourself all you would see in 
others. Be a good man, and stop grumbling. 

REMARKABLE GOLD Corn.—A very remarkable 
gold coin has recently been brought to this country 
from India. Its value and importance appear in a 
few words of description communicated by General 
A. Cunningham. “ But what,” he writes, “ is a dou- 
ble gold mohur compared to the great gold Eucratides 
which has just been brought from Bokhara by Aga 
Zebalun Bokhari? It is two inches and a-half in 
diameter, and weighs ten staters, or eleven guineas! 
It has the usual helmeted head on one side, with the 
horsemen and inscription on the reverse. The owner 
has refused 700/, forit. It is genuine, and beats all 
the Greek coins hitherto discovered.” 

GLASS AT THE METROPOLITAN Mzat MARKET.— 
The difficulties with which some branches of English 
trade have tocontend when brought into competition 
with foreigners has recently been exemplified with re- 
ference to a contract taken for covering in with glass 
the roof of the new Metropolitan Meat Market. 
We are informed that the lowest English tender 
was that of the Glass Works at Nailsea, which 
offered to supply the requisite quality of glass at 
11}d. per square foot, but a Belgian house obtained 
the order, their terms being, for precisely the same 
material, 44d. per square foot. The comparative cost 
of labour at home and abroad makes all the difference- 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Tue moon had risen and was pouring a flood of 
light through the uncurtained window ; the two often 
sat thus on summer nights, without the light of a 
lamp to break the spell of the weird music M. Lapierre 
was so fond of playing ; and, when she wasleft alone, 
the girl did not light one. 

She opened a door which led into a smaller 
room fitted up as a sleeping apartment. A priedieu 
was placed beside the bed, above which hung a cru- 
cifix of carvedivory; Claire knelt upon the cushion, 
and, after praying long and fervently, she arose and 
prepared herself for repose. 

In the meantime, M. Lapierre visited the apartment 
in which Walter Thorne was tossing in restless sleep. 
Without disturbing him, he made as careful an exa- 
mination of his condition as was possible, and left the 
room with a troubled and amazed expression. 

He muttered : 

“This young stranger may be ill on my hands— 
he may be long recovering ; and then, heaven knows 
what may be the result of his unfortunate detention 
here. Yet, he must stay—thore is no help for it, 
though something tells me that evil will come from 
him to me and mine.” 

Poor father ! if he could only have lifted the veil 
from the future, and seen what was to be the result of 
that young man’s advent beneath his roof, I am afraid 
that he would very reluctantly have used such skill 
as he possessed, to save the life of the stranger he had 
taken in. 

After thinking over the late scene, Walter 
Thorne, through sheer weariness, fell into an uneasy 
slumber, which was broken by the sound of a car- 
riage driven to the door. He half arose from his 
recumbent position, and looked dreamily towards 
the entrance, wondering who could be coming to 
Leoni the tranquil repose of everything around 

him. 

M. Lapierre ushered into the apartment a lady, 
followed by a little girl about nine years of age. In 
his quick way the old Frenchman said: 

“How are you by this time, Mr. Thorne? I have 
brought you a visitor. Mrs. Courtnay, of the Grange, 
was kind enough to become interested in my account 
of you and your wonderful escape, and she proposed 
herself to come and see you.” 

Thorne made as courtly a bow as was possible 
under the circumstances, and said: 

“T am sure that I am grateful for Mrs. Courtnay’s 





[4 TETE-A-TETE INTERRUPTED. } 


kindness. Indeed, I feel quite honoured by receiving 
the first call from a lady.” 

In his heart he felt the deepest annoyance that an | 
observant and worldly-wise woman should come, | 
probably td put an end to the sweet love idyl he was | 
beginning to find so entrancing, but his manner was 
that of the most polished courtier. 

Mrs. Courtnay came towards him with the quiet 
grace of perfect good-breeding, and he saw that the 
refined sweetness of her fair face was but the reflex 
of the spirit within. She was a tall, well-formed 
woman, still wearing widow's weeds, though her 
husband had been dead for many years, and they 
set off the delicate fairness of her complexion, blonde 
hair and clear blue eyes, with much greater effect 
than colours could have done. 

Though the mother of a son who had numbered 
nineteen years, Mrs. Courtnay was still a most attrac- 
tive and elegant looking woman. Ina voice as re- 
fined as her appearance was pleasing, she addressed 
the invalid: 

“ Pray do not attempt to rise, Mr. Thorne. My 
old friend, M. Lapierre, has been telling me of your 
marvellous escape, and I became so much interested 
in the hero of such an adventure, that I determined 
to come and see you. It was lucky for you that our 
friend possesses such skill in medicine, or your fever 
might have proved serious.” 

Thorne, in spite of his usual self-possession, was 
embarrassed and annoyed, and he could find nothing 
better to say than: 

“ T am sure I am much obliged to M. Lapierre for 
his kindness; and to you, madam, for the interest 
you are good enough to express in myself. As to 
my heroic qualities, the less said about them the 
better, Iam afraid. The least courageous creature 
will do battle for life. I confess that the struggle 
tasked all my resources, but I was fortunate enough 
to win. Thanks to my kind host, I shall soon be | 
able to resume my wanderings, but they can be to | 
little purpose now, as I was unfortunate enough to | 
lose my portfolio and its contents, and I suppose they | 
were swallowed up in the Lady’s Tarn.” | 

She smiled and replied: 

“It was partly to inform you of their safety that | 
I came hither, Mr. Thorne. Let me explain: one 
of my servants was sent on an errand beyond the 
valley on Saturday. He chose the short cut through 
the pass, and he found lying against the large 
boulder that stands above the tarn a portfolio with 
an oilskin cover over it. I know it is yours, for your 
name was written on the backs of several of the 
sketches, The water has scarcely injured them at 








all, and I should have brought them with me, if I 


had not made up my mind that you are to return 


| with me tothe Grange, and be nursed back into health 


there. I hope you will not decline my invitation, 
for my artistic taste is such that it will afford me 
much pleasure to claim one of the craft as my guest 
for a season.” 

Thorne flushed, looked more annoyed than before, 
and said : e 

“You are too good, Mrs. Courtnay ; but—really 
I feel unable to exchange my quarters just at pre- 
sent, and I find myself so well off here, that I think 
I had better remain, at least till I regain my strength. 
M. Lapierre has not yet dismissed me as a patient, 
and grateful as lam to you, I think I had rather 
stay with those who have taken such good care 
of me.” 

Mrs. Courtnay earnestly replied : 

“ Behieve me, the change I propose will be better 
for all concerned, Mr. Thorne. M. Lapierre comes 
to my house every day, and he can watch over your 
convalescence as well there as here. I insist that 
you shall have no scruples on the score of our recent 
acquaintance ; and it will be no trouble to me tore- 
ceive an invalid. I have an experienced nurse in my 
family, and your room is already prepared for your 
reception. It will be a pleasure to me to entertain 
you, and it will be far more convenient to me to 
have a sick guest on my hands, than it is to my 
friends here.” 

M. Lapierre had left the room in search of his 
daughter, followed by the little girl, and rightly in- 
terpreting the clouded face of the young man, Mrs. 
Courtnay chose to place before him what she hoped 
would prove a conclusive reason for his removal. 

Thorne coldly replied : 

“You are very kind, madam, but I must say that 
I should prefer remaining here a few days longer. I 
shall give as little trouble as possible, and I can 
offer to my host such an equivalent as he will not re- 
fuse to accept. To you I could offer nothing of the 
kind, and I cannot consent to thrust myself on the 
charity of a perfect stranger. Accident threw me on 
the kindness of M. Lapierre, but with you it would 
be different.” 

Mrs. Courtnay regarded him with a penetrating 
glance ; she presently asked with extreme gravity: 

“Can you not divine my motive, sir, for insisting 
on carrying you off to the Grange, in spite of such 
opposition as you may offer?” 

Thorne looked up, but his eyes fell before the 
clear orbs that were fastened upon his face. 

“T—I am ata loss to understand you, madam,” 
was the evasive reply. 

“Then I shall be perfectly frank with you, sir. M. 
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Lapierre has a young ail very lovely daughter, 
who is just at' the most susceptible age. Claire is 
too attractive for her own good, I am afraid, and she 
is far too inexperienced to know her own danger 
before it is too late. I take a deep interest in her, 
for she is my god-daughter, and also a distant rela- 
tive of my children. As soon as M. Lapierre related 
his story, and gavemea personal description of your- 
self, I decided that you must remove to my house. 
It is improper for a young girl like Olaire to be left 
to nurse and amuse a young man so attractive as 
yourself; and M. Lapierre’s engagements must take 
him from home many hours of every day. Now, you 
will consent to go back with me, Mr. Thorne, for 
you are too much of a gentleman to abuse the hos- 
pitality of this good old man, by trifling with his 
daughter. Excuse my plainness of speech, but it is 
best to be candid with.each other under the circum- 
stances,” 

Thorne aroge, and, with heat, exclaimed : 

“T find you too frank, Mrs. Courtnay, qnd [ 
scarcely know-how to receive such insinuations. Do 
you suppose that I could be villain enough to agtidie- 
honowrably tawards such an angel of sweetness and 
beauty.as Claire Lapierre? I admit that I have felt 
the foree.of her attractions, and Iwill be as frank 
with yeu,as you have chosen to be with me. I have 
madeupymy mind to the course I will pursue, and 
nothing.shall turn me from it. My father is a man 
of high position and great wealth; I am his only 
child, and must eventually inherit the latter. Tho 
object. of my choice is well connected, ¢o there gan be 
no objeetion.en the score of family; and as to-for- 
tune, Claire is so highly endowed in other respects 
that myrfather will hardly insist on that. You,are 
the frend of this old gentleman and) hisdaughter, 
Mrs. Qqurtnay, and in your hands I think/Laay ven- 
ture to»plaee my cause. I can elevate young 
protégée to.@ brilliant position, andiI ph you my 
honour to,remove such diffigulties.as maybe in the 
way of our speedy union.” 

Mrs. Courtnay listened to this abrupt .evowal,swith 
extreme surprise. She very.gravely asked : 

“Are you quite sure that your father would con- 
sent to your marriage with a girl in so obscure a posi- 
tion as that of Claire? I scarcely think so young a 
man as yourself at liberty to dispose of his hand, 
without first consulting his friends. It is but a few 
days since you were received here, and the passion 
you have so suddenly conceived for my young friend 
may die out as suddenly as it sprang into existence.” 

“That is impossible, for her very presence is joy 
and life tome. The consent of my father must be 
won ; it shall be, for nothing shall stand between 
myself and the enchanting being ¥ have already 
learned to love with all the fervent passion of my 
heart.” 

Mrs. Courtnay reflected a few moments, and then 
said: 

“You seem to be deeply in earnest, Mr. Thorne, 
and I will not question the statements you have made 
tome; but you must be aware that a father cannot 
give up his child to a stranger, without making such 
inquiry into his antecedents as will assure him as far 
as possible that she will be happy and respected in 
her new estate.” 

“ Of course I will submit to any inquiry M. Lapierre 
may desire to make.” 

“He will have ample time for that, for Claire is 
yet too young to marry. She is not fifteen, and two 
years at least must elapse before you would be per- 
mitted to claim her as your wife.” 

“lwo years!” exclaimed the lover in an accent of 
despair. “Two ages of doubt, fear, and separation! 
My dear madam, say two months of delay, and I will 
consent to wait that time for my happiness, but not 
beyond it. I can remain in the valley till September, 
but when I leave it Claire must be my companion.” 

Mrs. Courtnay smiled faintly, but she decisively 
said: 

“That will be quite impossible. M. Lapierre will 
never consent to give up his daughter at so tender an 
age; and, moreover, if she is to fill a high position, 
she must complete her imperfect ‘education. Claire 
has had few advantages, but I shall do all that is in 
my power to afford her more. I have always in- 
tended to do so, when she was old enough to be sent 
away to a boarding-school. I have not hitherto 
spoken of it to her father, because I have a prejudice 
against sending a girl from her own home, till she is 
mature enough to have some character of her own, 
and not be too much influenced by her new associa- 
tions. Besides, Claire is so great an idol with her 
father that I believed it would be difficult to win his 
consent to a separation from her.” 

“Tam sincerely glad to hear the last statement, 
madam; for Claire, in her sweet and guilcless 
simplicity, is far more attractive than the finest 
model young lady ever turned out of a fashionable 
school. I entreat that you will lay aside such a plan 
for her benefit, and, in its place, win M. Lapierre’s | 





consent to an early union between his daughter and 
myself. Girls often marry as young—nay, judging 
from your appearance, you must have married at a 
very early age yourself, for I have been told that you 
are the ye any a “a alightiy — 

The lad C) ye as she replied : 

“ Yes, T gett my hand to my husband when I 
was little older than Claire now is; but I was an 
orphan aed not happily situated, ~~. 

“I donot think you needed one, Mrs. 
and | am.sume that you never had oange ap regret 
your eaghy 
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“Novnever. For ten years of my life/T was a 
wife. ey first great sorrow was the loss of 


then will induce: M. Lapierre pan rl Be. 
come to fallow your example, for I 
that. Ewill be as Londen her as 


ow yourself 
making this sasertion, the infatuated lover 
saereke spoke the truth. 

Oarried away by the violence 8 fame wn 
so,suddemly conceived, Walter Thorne it 
would be easy to overcome i ee he 
the way clear before him in all the-obstacles 
that lay inhis path. Bo win hie he ga he 
would brave and reg ove 

After a,pause, Mrs. - 3 

“ This iga strange ini tween, persons 
who have go recently metas you and. (Fou must }. 

ve me time to reect enw hat .you Mr. 
i horne, and to decide as to What « best for. 

the happiness of my pring BS, Of. T must 
consider her first, for I stamdelmest: = 
ymother to ker.” 

“That igenough, madam. ‘Bet (hope that no 
straint will|be placed en my imtexcourse with: the 
object of my choice; and that I 
mitted to ramain the guest of M. 


spend a few days at the Grange ; hes rns 
think I shall recover more rapidly if T-am not re- 
moved against my will.” 

“I do not know.as to that. The question of your 
stay must be settled by M. Lapierre ; for, of course, 
I am at liberty to reveal to him what you have just 
said to me, and thus pave the way for you to speak 
to him yourself.” 

“Use your own discretion, dear madam. When I 
place before the old gentleman all the advantages to 
be secured by my speedy union with his daughter, I 
dare to flatter myself that he will not be so blind to 
her interests as to refuse to give her to me as my 
wife. I shall write, without delay, to my native 
,own, and have forwarded to me such proofs of what 
1 have stated of my position and prospects, as will 
satisfy both you and him of the truth of my asser- 
tions.” 

“You must settle that with M. Lapierre ; if he 
consents to receive your proposal fayourably, you can 
remain here till you are stronger; but then I shall 
expect you to come to me; remember that.” 

Thorne could only bow his acquiescence, for 
M. Lapierre came in again, followed by Claire, to 
whom Julia was fondly clinging. She held up a 
bouquet, and said: 

“Mamma, see what beautiful flowers Claire has 
gathered for me. Shan’t she go home with us when 
we take the strange gentleman away ?” 

“But he is not going with us, Julia, He says that 
he is not strong enough to be removed.” 

As Mrs. Courtnay spoke, she glanced keenly from 
father to daughter, to see the effect of this announee- 
ment. A cloud came over the face of the former, 
but the flash of joy that beamed for an instant on 
the face of Claire assured her that already had this 
stranger made a deep impression on her young heart. 
As she looked again at him, she was scarcely sur- 
prised at this, for he was singularly handsome, and 
distinguished in appearance, and he ‘had already 
avowed himself passionately in love with her. 

M. Lapierre approached the sofa on which his guest 
was now sitting up, and quietly said: 

“T think you are quite well enough, Mr, Thorne, 
to risk so short a drive as the one from here to the 
Grange. You will be much more comfortable there ; 
and, inhospitable as it may seem, I must say that it 
will be best for you to accept the courteous invita- 
tion of Mrs. Courtnay.” 

Ww ith a faint smile, Thorne replied: 

“Tappreciate Mrs. Courtnay’s kindness very highly, 
I assure you; but I find myself so well off here that 
I prefer not to change my quarters just yet. EF pro- 
mise to encroach upon your hospitality as short a 
time as possible, M. Lapierre ; and as soon as Ihave 
regained sufficient strength to walk over to the 
Grange, I will relieve you of my presence.” 

M. Lapierre’s face brightened at this assurance, and 
he more cordially said: 
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“So long as you need the shelter of my roof, and 
the exercise of my skill in your behalf, both are at 
your ser vice.” 

He drew nearer to him, and, in a low tone, added : 

“You should understand why I seem to violate 

ity in your case. It is not seemly 
‘be left to the care of a young girl 
ile Iam compelled to be away.’ 
eames! that, monsieur ; but no harm shall 
eome to your danghter through "that, assogiation, I 
pledge you my honour.” 

The speaker - peace his hand, while he 

ked cl the eyes of the old man, and 
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mOhaire turned rapidly towards the talkative child, 
and exclaimed: “ Whatare you saying, there, enfant 
terrible! Come to me, Julia; you will tire Mr. 
Thorne, and, annoy*him.” 

In the meantime Mrs. Courtnay and M. Lapierre 
had walked out, and stood beneath the shade of 
the trees, talking earnestly tegether. The face of 
the father was pale and disturbed, as,he.said: 

“That wasa very singular coincidence.to pass 
between yourself and this young man, in the first 
hour of your meeting, I cannot understand 
how he became so communicative.toan utter stran- 
ger. Noram I at all pleased with the sudden avowal 
he has made.” 

“JT did not.suppose you would be,and I aves as 
much surprised at his frankness 4s yon seem ;to, be. 
When he saw, that, 1 had determined | en pom 
away with me, he came at once/to. the 
seems very much in earnest, and I really t ink he has 
fallen desperately:in love with Glaire. Of courae it 
is for you to indge ¢ of the propriety of encouraging 
his passion. I spoke of.Claire’s extreme youth, but 
he set that objection aside, declaring that it is his 
most earnest desire to elevate her at. once to the 
position of his wife. He offered to ;satisfy you in 
every respect, and to prove to yonthat he is the-heir 
to immense wealth ; but he speak with you him- 
self on this subject as soomas you afford him, the op- 
portunity.” 

M. Lapierre leaned on the gate as if to sustain 
himself, and his slender form shook with, the emo- 
tions that arose within him. At length, in.a hoarse 
voice, he said: 

“But for one thing, I would.send him from my 
house, and never permit Claire to see him again ; 
but—but the time draws near when she _ will be left 
alone in the world. Alone, and in deep sorrow, poor 
child!” 

“ What can you mean, M, Lapierre? You surely 
do not apprehend any evil to yourself. You are as 
strong aud well as usual.” 

With a look of inexpressible weariness,and sadness 
on his. sallow face, the old Frenchman regarded her a 
few moments, and then slowly said: - 

“A litfle while, and the earth will know me no 
longer. For four generations,no msle member of my 
family has lived to complete his sixtieth year. Iam 
drawing near that anniversary, and I have already 
had my warning.” 

Mrs. Courtuay looked at him as if she thought his 
mind wandering. She hurriedly asked : 

“What delusion is this, M. Lapierre? I thought 
you too clear-headed’a man to put faith in such non- 
sense. You are strong and well, and you should, not 
suffer your imagination to run away with your sobor 
senses.” 

He dreamily shook his head. 
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“TI have not; I remember remonstrating in th® 
same way with my father, when he told me of hi® 
summons, but when it came the third time, he went’ 
and so shall I. I would,evade my doom if I could— 
but it is impossible.” 

“Tn heaven’s name! what are you talking of?” 
exclaimed his companion, growing pale. “Explain 
the nature of this superstition, for it can be nothing 
else.” 

“ Perhaps it is, but it is fatal, for all that, to those 
of my race. I have twice dreamed that my father 
appeared at my bedside, holding in his hand a branch 
of immortelles, which he lightly laid upon my breast, 
saying: ‘Come te me; when I touch you with this 
the third time, you will have everlasting life.’ He 
has appeared to me twice lately, with an interval. of 
a few weeks between his visits; the third one will 
be fatal to me.” 

The tone of sad conviction in the speaker's voice 
made Mrs. Courtnay shudder, though she tried to 
conceal from him the emotion she felt. She quietly 
said : . 

“ Your system must be out of order, or you would 
not have such dreadful visions. ‘ Physician heal 
thyself,’ for I am sure.yon have. the skill to do it.” 

“Ah, if I had the power, how gladly would I exor- 
cise this dreary phantom, but I cannot. I have not 
told you that for generations this warning has been 
sent to us. The father summons his son, and two 
months are allowed him in which to set his house in 
order, then the curtain falls on the scene of struggle 
and sorrow through which mortals are doomed to 
pass. Bat for my daughter, I should be willing to 
go; but her helplessness, her dependence on others 
when I am taken from her, are constantly before me. 
Perhaps, in His infinite mercy, the bon Dieu has 
opened before me a way. to provide for her, and con- 
sole her for my loss, by sending this young stranger 
at this time. He can give her a home, and a. future 
worthy of her beauty and sweetness; but she is too 
young to become his wife, and I fear his passion is 
far too sudden to prove lasting. If I listen to his 
proposal in my anxiety to secure her worldly welfare, 
I may but give her over to lasting wretchedn»-ss.” 

“Tf guch be your feelings, then send Mr. Thorne 
away as soon as possible, and if your presentiments 
prove true, give Claire to me. I have the best claim 
upon her, and I promise to act the part ofa mother by 
her. But I hope, in spite of your dreary fancies, that 
you will yet live many years to smile over the:painful 
delusion from which you are now suffering.” 

“ Would to heaven it might be-so, but T know too 
well that I must soon leave my child. Put I can 
trust her to you, dear and noble friend, to-whom T 
already owe so much, and I have-no words'to thank 
you for your generous offer. If my darling cares for 
this young man, she can remain-with you till he can 
honourably claim her, with the-consent of her friends. 
I could not permit her to enter his family without 
that, and'I-am not quite satisfied with Mr. Thorne’s 
precipitate declaration. He has*known us too brief 
a time to speak of love and marriage ; yet if-my dar- 
ling can be ‘happy with him I shall not suffer my ob- 
jections to stand in the way of her settlement in life.” 

Thus wavering between ‘his desire to know that 
his daughter’s future was provided for, before he 
passed away himself, and his fear that her lover was 
scarcely trustworthy, M. Lapierre talked on for some 
time with Mrs. Courtnay. It was finally agreed 
between them that Thorne was to be permitted to 
speak for himself, and his future father-in-law would 
decide as to what should be the fate of his: wooing. 

Had not M.:Lapierre believed that-his hold on life 
was so feeble, he would-never, for an-.instant, have 
listened to the proposal of .this stranger to woo and 
win his daughter ; but impressed with the fatal idea 
that a few more weeks must be the limit of his 
earthly life, he was-ready to grasp at anything that 
promised-a fairer future for the object of his mest 
tender solicitude, than dependence even on so'kinda 
friend as Mrs, Courtnay. 

They at length returned to the-house, M. Lapierre 
looking paler than usual, and Mrs. Courtuay very 
thoughtful, for his earnestness had deeply and sadly 
impressed her, in spite of her ineredulity. She could 
detect no signs of decay in him; he looked as alert 
and strong as at'any time during the previous ten 
years of his'life, yet in some way the conviction had 
entered her mind that he spoke the truth, and that his 
days were numbered. 

Olaire, followed by Julia, returned, bearing in her 
hand a small open basket lined with fresh green 
leaves, on which some luscious-looking peaches were 
placed, These were offered with a grace that was 
all her own, and while they peeled and ate them, the 
conversation became general and animated. The 
look of care passed for a season from the old man’s 
face, and he spoke and laughed as gaily as the 
others. 

_ Mrs. Courtnay at length arose to go, and she smi- 
lingly said to Thorne: 





“T waive my invitation for afew days, Mr. Thorne, 
but on Thursday I shall expect you to dine at the 
Grange with M. Lapierre and his daughter. By that 
time you will be sufficiently recovered to drive over, 
and I will send my carriage for you. In the mean- 
time, I will restore your portfolio to you if you wish 
it, but I shall be glad if you will leave it in my pos- 
session till you can reclaim it in person. I should 
like to copy some of the sketches it contains, for cne 
of the resources of my solitude is a fondness for 
drawing.” 

“ You will only honour me too higlily, Mrs. Court- 
nay, by using anything my portfolio contains. If 
you will select such views as you prefer, I will with 
pleasure makea ee of them for you during my 
stay in the Happy Valley. The only use I have for 
my productions is to give them to my friends, and I 
shall be but too happy if you will permit me to class 
you among them.” 

“ Many thanks ; with such a bribe as that, of course 
I will consent,” was the smiling reply, as she extended 
her hand in farewell. 

Thorne pressed it respectfully, and after kissing 
Claire, she went out to her carriage, attended by M. 
Lapierre. It was a low-hung pony-phaeton, which 
she usually drove herself, with the attendapce ofa 
young boy. As ‘she gathered the reins in her hand, 
she. spoke ima low tone to M, Lapierre. 

“Make every effort to rid yourself of the fantasy 
that oppresses you; for such presentiments often 
bring about their own fulfilment. In any event, re- 
member that Claire will be safe under my guardian- 
ship.” 

he I am quite certain of that; would that I coulddo 
as you advise; but I feel that the decree has 
gone forth, and I can do nothing to change it. Let 
us not refer to this subject again ; but remember my 
words ; the twenty-fifth of August will rise on Claire 
doubly orphaned.” 

“I wish you could be induced to think otherwise, 
or to forget to number the days as they pass.” 

“Tt would make no difference; the result would 
be the same,” was the grave response; and unwil- 
ling to tell him what she thought of his hallucination, 
Mrs. Courtnay gave a sharp cut to her ponies, and 
rapidly drove away. 

With slow steps M. Lapierre returned to the hause, 
to find his daughter standing beside the sofa, with 
her hand clasped in Thorne’s, and her averted face 
alternately flushed and pale with emotion. She was 
saying: | 

“You must not talk to me in this strain, Mr. 
Thorne. My father would be seriously displeased, 
and here he comes to speak for yourself.” 

To the surprise of Olaire, M. Lapierre only smiled 
faintly, and sorrowfully, as he said: 

“ Leave me alone with our guest, my daughter ; I 
have something to. say to him, and afterwards I will 
speak with you.” 

Thorne ‘relinquished the hand he held, and Claire 
fled from the room like a frightened fawn. She 
sought the seclusion of her own retreat, where she 
threw herself into one of the large chairs, and burst 
into a passion of tears. 

But they were not tears of sorrow; for when she 
wiped them away, a smile of tender triumph wreathed 
her rosy lips, as she murmured : 

“He loves me—he loves me! This noble, liand- 
some hero -would win me to be his, thoygh I am 
but a simple, untutored child. Oh, joy! oh, hap- 
piness! But what will my father say to him, I 
wonder! Ah, he cannot—he will not, refuse to listen 
to his eloquent pleadings.” 

At that moment M, Lapierre was listening with 
extreme gravity to the passionate avowal of undying 
affection for her made by her lover. Since Walter 
Thorne had so -precipitately made up his mind to 
make Claire his own, at all hazards to his future 
prospects, he determined to carry things with a high 
hand. He persuaded himself that so advantageous 
an offer would not be lightly declined by the impove- 
rished old Frenchman; and if he insisted on an im- 
mediate marriage, he could himself name the day 
that would give Claire into his guardianship. 

M. Lapierre listened in utter silence till he had 
fully expressed his wishes and ‘intentions, and then 
quietly said: 

“My daughter is very dear and precious to me, 
Mr. Thorne; yet I am surprised at the violent. pas- 
sion you express for her, seeing that a week ago you 
were not aware that such a being was in existence. 
Such sudden prepossessions are apt to resenible the 
torrent that bore you into our valley. If you will 


| look from the door you will see that it is now ex- 
| hausted, and ripples in a thread of silver over the 
jrocks; and I greatly fear that such may be the 


history of your sudden penchant formy child. Should 
it prove so, think what her fate would be, if I per- 
mitted you to win her inexperienced heart.” 

Thorne listened to him impatiently. 

“Have you so completely forgotten your own 


youth, M. Lapierre, that you can make no allowance 
for the impetuosity of mine? I may have been pre- 
cipitate in my declaration, but I am deeply in earnest. 
I love Claire with a fervour that cannot lessen ; she 
is my first love, for have never felt the slightest 
preference for any other woman. Give her to me, 
and I will make her haypy. I swear it to you. I 
shall inherit wealth. I Can at once place her in a 
better position than the ons she now occupies, and 
she shall share all I may ever pogsess. I entreat 
you to yield to my prayer, and ‘et me claim her as 
my own without unnecessary delay.” 

Thesallow face of the father flushea,as he haughtily 
replied : 

“T cannot surrender my daughter to a.g¢tranger of 
whom I know nothing, except that he has the bearing 
and éducation of a gentleman. I must know some- 
thing of your past life, Mr. Thorne,-before I coasent 
to receive you as her suitor, and I must have the 
absolute certainty that she will be received by your 
friends as the daughter of Armand Lapierre should 
be, even if she brings no fortune to ‘her husband. 
Are your parents both living, and if so, will they be 
likély to regard with approval the disinterested 
marriage you are so ready to contract.” 

“My mother has been dead many years, and I 
am the only child of my father, He is extremely 
anxious for me to marry; and I am certain he will 
gladly receive Claire as his daughter. I do not ask 
you to give her to me, without every assurance that 
I have spoken the truth to you concerning myself. 
I will write te L——, which is,my native town, and 
obtain from there such youchers of what. I have 
stated as must satisfy you. A few wecks will suffice 
for that, and then you will give me my bride.” 

The father shook his head. 

“ Not quite so soon as that, my young friend, for 
Claire is too young to assume'the responsibilities of 
marriage. If my scruples are set at rest, I will per- 
mit you to visit my daughter in the character of a 
lover ; but for a year, at least, your union must be 
deferred. That probation will test the strength of 
your feelings, and enable her to understand her own. 
Hasty marriages are often bitterly repented ; and it 
is my wish to save both~you and her from such a 
fate as that. I think this is conceding enough for 
the present, and you must.be satisfied with this ar- 
rangement.” 

In vain did the young lover endeayour to shake 
his resolution ; he found M. Lapierre immovable, and 
he was at length compelled to yield; for the time; 
but.he trusted to the influence he would establish 
over Claire, to bring about the accomplishment of 
his wishes, long before a tithe of the.stipulated year 
had expired. 

But. he talked so fairly to the father, that he had 
no suspicion of the treachery that lay veiled beneath 
his words. The tie between himself and Claire must 
be irrevocable before his father could interfere, and 
demand the fulfilment of the engagement he had 
been mainly instrumental in forming for him. Once 
safely married, Thorne believed his father’s anger 
would be as short-lived as it was violent ; aud so far 
as the forsaken girl, whose troth he had won, was 
concerned, he consoled himself with the thought, 
that Agnes Willard was cold and proud, and she 
would soon reconcile herself to the faithlessness of 
the man who had never been an ardent wooer to her. 
She had fortune, and lovers in abundance would 
flock around her, when it was known that she was 
again free to be wooed and won; and he felt sure 
that any one among them would render her far hap- 
pier than he could. 

Even if she suffered from his inconstancy, Thorne 
determined to cast compunction to, the winds, and go 
steadily forward on the path he had marked out for 
himself, cost what it would to himself or others. 

At the close of their conversation, M. Lapierre 

said : 
“When the letters arrive confirming your state- 
ments to me, Mr. Thorne, I will permit a formal 
betrothal to take place between yourself and Claire, 
if she wishes it. Such is the custom of my country, 
and it is one that has never been disregarded in my 
family. It seems absurd for one, in my humble 
position, to speak thus, perhaps, but until my day 
the name I bear was a time-honoured one. We were 
a generation of bankers, known before the Roths- 
childs were ever heard.of. Our house has had traus- 
actions with many dynasties of kings; its head has 
controlled the finances of France, and made. war or 
peace according to his willingness to unloose his 
purse-strings. But all that grandeur. passed away 
with the elder branch of the Bourbons. Lapierre 
and Son sunk with the revolution, to rise again, 
however, under the rule of Bonaparte, to a faint 
semblance of their former greatness in the financial 
world. 

“My father established a bank for the people, and 
we prospered on a smaller scale than before. When 





I was old enough, he took me into the firm. and for 
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many years all went well with us. But after his 
death, misfortune came; one I trusted proved negli- 
gent, another treacherous, and—but it matters not 
how it happened—the old house fell, to rise nomore : 
utter ruin to myself was the resvit of our disasters ; 
but no taint clung to my name and the creditors per- 
mitted me to gO upon my way. I chose an asylum 
in this country, and here I found the mother of 
Claire. The Courtnays were distantly related to 
her, and that is how I zame to settle in this obscure 
valley, contented to win my bread by imparting to 
others the accomp¥shments which were bestowed on 
me as a passport to good society.” 

“Thank yoa, monsieur, for telling me this,” re- 
plied Thorze. “The knowledge of it will smooth 


my way with my father, for he will be pleased to | 


know tkat I have chosen a wife from a good family. 
He has some prejudices on that score, 1 confess. I 
shod! be free to tell him what you have just imparted 
to me?” 

“Yes; make such use of it as you may think fit. 
T could not permit my child to enter your family 
without the assurance that, except in fortune, she is 
quite equal to any onein this democratic country. I 
have fallen from a high estate through no fault of 
my own, Mr. Thorne, and I will say if my daughter 
can, through you, be restored to the sphere to which of 
right she belongs, I shall die with fewer regrets than 
I lately believed’ possible. You seem noble and 
generous, and I believe you will endeavour to render 
her happy.” 

The lover rapturously exclaimed : 

“Tt shall be the business of my life to doso. I 


tend with so large a force, Greme told Hammond, 
Warner, and all who could, to get aboard, and in a few 
minutes sail was made on board the lugger, and she 
was ready to stand to sea. 

Maddened with the idea of any escaping, the 
governor shouted to his officers to turn the guns on 
the earthworks and upon thelugger. But this was no 
easy task, and long before a gun could be brought 
to bear upon her, the lugger, under all sail, was 
heaving for the narrow entrance, through which she 
had escaped from doom but a short time before. 

Her cabin below, as well as her deck, was crowded 
with those who had escaped captivity and destruc- 
tion on shore ; and now, with stern and defiant looks, 
they glared back at the forces which would never have 
been successful, had not their brave chief, in his 
chivalric nature, been so merciful. 

On the lugger went, a light breeze filling her sails, 
until her bow was cleaving the water in the narrow 
entrance; and then, when the first glimpse of the 
open sea was caught by Walt Grwme, at the helm, 
he saw another sight, which made him sick at heart, 
indeed! 

There, not three cables’ length outside of the har- 
bour’s mouth, was an armed English steamer; while 
but a little way farther off, with their topsails aback, 
but with all their guns run out, ready for use, lay 
two large corvettes, their crews all at quarters. 

The face of Greme turned pale as he saw this; 
and Tom Hammond, covered with blood, muttered 
a bitter curse, as he saw their chance of escape cut 





off when it seemed almost certain. 
” 


“Let us sink with our flag flying!” said Tom, bit- 


will write home at once, M. Lapierre, and in a few terly. ‘“ The chief is dead, and his wife will die, too, 
weeks at farthest, the replies to my letters will be | with a broken heart. Let us fight to the last!” 


here. They will give you the fullest assurance of 
the trath of what I have told you.” 

“T believe you,” replied the Frenchman simply, as 
he offered Thorne his hand. “I will leave you now, 
and seek an interview with my daughter.” 

(To be continued.) 


RED DOUGLASS. 
— ——~»>—— — 
CHAPTER XXXIX. 


“ Carry the chief to the lugger!” shouted Ham- 
mond. “Carry him off to the boats, some of ye! 
We will keep these hounds back. Carry him off, I 

» 


say! 
“Yes, and his wife, too!” shouted Warner, as he 
brought the butt of his heavy rifle down on the head 
of a soldier. “Take that on your knowledge box, 
in memory of me!” he added, as he saw the soldier 
sink, mangled, to the earth. 

“ Bring on your governor!” he shouted. “His old 
friend, John Smith, wanis to see him!” 


And another Englishman went down before his | 


terrible arm. 

Some of the men succeeded in raising the body of 
the Douglass and that of his wife up. 

“Carry him off, carry him off! He is not dead,” 
cried Hammond, and then as some of the men moved 
back towards the lugger, which had been brought in 
towards the shore, he and Warner and a few more 
struck wilder and more fiercely than ever, among 
those who were pressing upon them. 

Hand to hand and foot to foot, the conflict went on, 
the band falling fast, but not faster than those with 
whom they struggled, but slowly and surely one ob- 
ject was being attained. The body of the Red Doug- 
lass, as well as that of his unconscious wife, was 
carried back towards the shore of the bay, where the 


lugger was now being drawn, for Walt Greeme could | 


see the struggle that was going on, and was hurrying 
to join in it. 

Sir Henry de Mortimer, in the excitement for- 
getting his usual prudence, rushed tothe front of the 
fight and shouted: 

“ Hew the Red Douglass to pieces, but do not let 
them get away with his body!” 

“* Hewing is the word, is it, governor!” cried Seth 
Warner, throwing down his broken rifle and snatch- 
ing up a huge broadsword. “ Hewing, eh—how do 
you like that?” 

And as he spoke, he aimed a blow at the 
governor’s head, which nearly deprived him of that 
very necessary appendage to his body, it being only 
saved by a sudden twist of hisneck. Asit was the 
governor lost a part of his nose. Again a sweeping 
blow was aimed by the same stalwart arm, but a 
random bullet struck Seth at the wrist, disabling him 
in a second, as far as that arm was concerned. 

Then came the cry of the lugger men, as, with 
Walt Graeme at their head, they rushed on. 

Quickly the government force was beaten so far 
back that the body of the chief, and that of his wife, 
followed by old Margery, were got on board the 
lugger. 

Then, seeing how useless it was for them to con- 


“ Ay, that I will! Double shot the guns!” cried 
Greme, firmly. “Boys, better a speedy death than 
the hulks and chains all our lifetime !” 

“ Ay, ay, Greme for ever!” shouted the crew ; and 
| the men sprung to their arms with that stern, calm 
| look which is a thousand times more dangerous than 
| boasting words or vain threats. 

Greme himself drew his already blood-stained 

sword, and, unbuckling the belt, threw the scabbard 
| overboard. 
| His men knew well what he meant by that action, 
and a loud, wild cheer greeted it. 

At that instant Jeannie Douglass came on deck, 
her face flushed with excitement. 

“ He is alive! He will live!” shecried, addressing 
Hammond, 


CHAPTER XL. 


| “Haut down that flag, and heave-to in the lugger, 
or I'll sink you!” shouted a short, fat, red-faced 
officer, trumpet in hand, from the wheel-house of 
the steamer, which now lay nearly across the lugger’s 
bows. 

““Ay,ay! But don’t hurry us, old lobster-chops!” 
shouted Greeme in reply. 

Then, in a low tone, he said to his helmsman: 

“Lay the lugger alongside of her starboard quar- 
ter, man! Ready, boys! ready to follow me! if we 
can take the steamer, we are safe yet !” 

The man who steered the lugger instantly put his 
helm a-port, as if he intended to luff and heave-to, 
while another man lowered the flag from the mast- 
head of the lugger, at a sign from Graeme. 

“Starboard there! Starboard your helm, or you'll 
be aboard of us!” shouted the red-faced officer. 

“That is just where we're coming!” cried Walt 
| Graeme, and the next instant he and his smugglers 
went on board the steamer in a mass. 

The crew of the steamer, taken completely by sur- 
prise, made very little resistance; though, to give 
her red-faced captain credit, he fought as long as he 
could. But in three or four minutes all was over, 
and it was done so quietly that, asthe English flag was 
not hauled down, the officers and crews on board the 
corvettes did not know what had occurred. Seeing 
no stir there, Greme at once conceived a plan to get 
clear of their fire, before they could comprehend the 
true state of the case. 

Taking the cutter in tow, he ordered the engineer 
below, on pain of instant death, to start the engines 
under a full head of steam ; and, having found the 
signal book in the cabin, he ran up the signal, which 
indicated this order: 

“Stand out tosea in company!” 

The order was well enough, but for sailing vessels 
to obey it was a difficulty, since the steamer ran out 
directly head to wind, a feat which no vessel under 
canvass alone could perform. 

They, however, made sail on a wind, with yards 
braced sharp up, holding a course as near after the 
steamer as they could, wondering much, too, that she 
ran off under such a high pressure of steam, while 
they, almost becalmed, could hardly draw clear of 
the land. 


But when, in a little while, Sir Henry de Mortimer 








came off from the shore in one of the boats that had 
belonged there, and heard of the singular manoeuvres 
of the steamer, he at once conceived the true idea 
of the case. 

Heavy guns were fired to bring the steamer to, but 
she was now out of range, and, hoisting the banner of 
the Douglass at her peak, Walt Grewme boldly told the 
tale of his success, 

Sir Henry de Mortimer almost foamed at the mouth, 
in his impotent rage, as he thought of the escape of 
his arch-enemy, the Red Douglass ; for, keen-eyed in 
his desire for his death, he had noticed, in the 
struggle over the body of the chieftain, that his wound, 
though a bad one, bleeding profusely, was not neces- 
sarily a fatal one, for it was too high to have touched 
the heart, and might not have even pierced a lung. 

He had broken up the rendezvous of the robbers, it 
was true, at a fearful loss on his own side, but their 
chief had not been taken, and full half of the boldest 
and most 'to be feared of them had escaped, had seized 
a queen’s ship, and now were careering, in defiance, 
over the sea. 

It is time that we looked after our hero, for, in the 
truest sense of the word, the Red Douglass was a 
hero. 

As soon as Walt Greme had got the steamer fairly 
headed out to sea, and saw that she was getting out 
of range, he asked for the surgeon who belonged to 
her. 

He at once answered to the call—a pale-faced, meek- 
looking man, when compared with the fat and fiery- 
countenanced captain. And, when Grame expressed 
his wish that the wound of the chief should at once be 
examined and attended to, he complied with the desire 
readily. 

The chief had become conscious, and was gazing 
upon the tearful, anxious face of poor Jeannie, when 
the surgeon entered the cabin of the lugger, which had 
been drawn up alongside of the steamer, so that she 
could be boarded. 

The surgeon, with the quickness and skill of men 
reared to the profession in the service, examined the 
wound, and, causing the chief’s body to be gently 
raised, placed his hand beneath the shoulder blade. 

“ Painful, but not dangerous,” he said, briefly, as he 
plainly felt the ball where it had lodged, outside of the 
shattered shoulder blade. “TJ will take out the lead 
and wash the wound, and, then, good nursing must 
do the rest.” 

“ Oh, thank heaven, that he still lives! that he is 
yet left to me!” murmured poor Jeannie, as she 
heard these words. 

And she turned her head away, but held his dear 
hand pressed in her own, while the surgeon ex- 
tracted the bullet, and dressed the wound of her 
husband. 

Fortunately the hemorrhage, at first very great, 
had slackened of itself from coagulation ; and though 
weak, the chief was perfectly conscious, and, as yet, 
suffered but little pain. For such wounds are never, 
or at least very seldom, painful at first; it is only 
when shattered bones begin to reunite, that the ner- 
vous system begins to know the intensity of agony. 

As soon as the wound was dressed, after asking 
the surgeon if it were safe to let the patient think 
and advise in matters of intense interest, and re- 
ceiving for reply that now, before any mental or 
physical reaction was at work, it would be safe, 
Graeme asked the Red Douglass what he should do, 
briefly telling him of the capture of the steamer, and 
the escape from the corvettes. 

“ Heayen is with us, outcasts though we be!” 
murmured the Douglass. “Such an escape is almost 
miraculous, yet to your undaunted bravery, good 
Greme, seconded by my true men, and to Provi- 
dence also, we owe it all.” 

“ But what shall we do, noble chief?” asked 
Greme, perplexed beyond measure. “ Here we have 
a large steamer, with nearly as many prisoners as 
our own force is composed of, provisions none too 
plentiful, and, what is yet more annoying, only coal 
enough on board the steamer to last her three days.” 

“ Enough to carry you into Melbourne?” asked 
the chief. 

“ Yes; but it would be madness to go there,” said 
Greme. 

“No,” said Douglass, with a faint smile. “Go 
there, and release, on their parole, the men and offi- 
cers of this vessel. Get provisions for the lugger ; 
and, after disabling the steamer so that we cannot be 
at once pursued, release her to the government. 
Let those who would hunt us to the death, see that 
we can be merciful and generous, when they are in 
our power, even as we have been before. With 
steam you can reach Melbourne long before the cor- 
vettes can get there, and we can be at sea again in 
the lugger before there will be anything there strong 
enough to try to detain us.” 

“You are right, noble chief! And all shall be 
done as you advise,” said Greme, after a moment’s 
thought. 
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Then he returned to the steamer, and informing 
the captain of the orders given by his chief, told him 
thatif he would give his parole of honour not to do 
anything to endanger the safety of any of the band, 
and when they had arrived at Melbourne to give no 
alarm, until the lugger was re-provisioned and ready 
for sea, he should have his freedom from restraint at 
once, and in the end have his steamer back again. 

Astonished at the offer of such good terms, the 
red-faced captain swore that he would do whatever 
the Red Douglas wished, and with Greme’s consent, 
he took charge of the navigation of his vessel, the 
sooner to get her back to port, so that the lugger 
might have full time to prepare for departure before 
the corvettes could get in. The mortification which 
he had felt at his surprise and capture was almost 
forgotten in the pleasure of his speedy release and 
the recovery of the ship. 

Urged on by the knowledge that they would be 
free on arriving at Melbourne, the engineers and 
firemen of the steamer did all they could to give her 
speed, and the crew seconded their efforts, for now 
the best feeling existed between the smugglers 
and their recent enemies. 

“Whither shall we steer when we go to sea again ?” 
asked Greeme of the Red Douglass, after the steamer 
was on her course for Melbourne. 

“‘T have not considered yet. You shall know after 
I have had time to think!” was the reply. 


CHAPTER XLI. 


WALKING to and fro, with her face flushed, her 
eyes flashing, her step quick and nervous, was the 
Lady Mary de Mortimer. 

“Why does he not come?” she murmured, im 
patiently. “It is three days; yes, this is the morn- 
ing of the fourth day, since I sent « trusty messenger 
to the Red Douglass to warn him that my father had 
learned where he was, and with an immense force 
would attack him. I asked a token that my message 
had reached him. The messenger has not returned. 
Perchance he has played me false and revealed all to 
my father. Idiot that I was not to go myself. For 
him, for that noble chief, I would forget sex, dignity, 
everything! Hark—some one now approaches. It 
is only my maid. I know her step and her timid 
knock.” 

“My lady, there is a young man waiting in the 
drawing-room, who wishes to’see you. He will reveal 
his business to none but you,” said the maid who 
entered. 

“A young man? Did he give his name ?” 

“He did, mylady. Augustine Lefeone!” 

“ Ah—my messenger. Send—or rather bring him 
here at once!” 5 

“Here, lady, to your chamber ?” 

“ Ay, here—girl! You can waitin the next room. 
But be quick—be quick, I say!” 

The maid never had known her imperious mistress 
so excited and anxious. She hurried away to obey 
her bidding. 

In afew minutes she returned, and opening the door 
a young man, whose clothes were dust-covered and 
travel-stained, entered the room. He was handsome 
in face, and of fine form and genteel appearance. The 
lady had not entrusted her message to any ordinary 
person it was plain to see. 

“T was but now chiding your delay, Mr. Lefeone !” 
said the Lady Mary, pointing her visitor to a seat as 
the maid retired. “ Yet I knew that to please me, you 
would use every-endeavour to carry out my wishes!” 

“T have done so, lady!” said the young man ina 
sad voice. “I arrived near the camp of the Red 
Douglass, not in time to get your message to him, but 
just in time to look upon the dead body of my twin 
brother, who fell in a desperate charge upon that 
camp !” 

“Oh, I grieve for your loss, Mr. Lefeone. I have 
seen your brother. He was a brave and gallant officer. 
But you say the battle was begun—had it ended ere 
you came away ?” 

“Yes, lady. The robbers have been beaten and 
dispersed by Sir Henry and his forces, but the loss 
on both sides was very heavy !” 

“The Red Douglass! Was he taken—or—or 

- Slain?” asked the lady quickly, trembling nervously 
while she awaited his reply. 

“ He was shot down, but whether mortally wounded 
or notis not known. For his followers succeeded in 
bearing his body to a vessel in the bay, then es- 
caping with it, and full half of his men, to the sea!” 

“ Thank heaven that he is not captured!” said the 
lady earnestly. “My perjured father at least has not 
that to triumph over! Perhaps he is not badly 
wounded ; perhaps he will live. Did you see him, 
Mr. Lefeone ?” 

“No, lady. I loved my brother, and whenI found 
that I was too late to attempt to get your message to 
him for whom it was intended, I hadonly eyes for my 
dead brother. He loved the service and panted for 





glory. Alas, for the little glory that comes with death ! 
knew not how I loved him till I lost him.” 

“T grieve with you, indeed I do, Mr. Lefeone. You 
have been very good to try to carry out my strange 
and wild wish, a wish that I would have entrusted to 
no person living but yourself. I know not how to re- 
ward you now. The time may come when I can. In 
the mean time will you not wear this for me ?” 

And taking from her own fair neck a chain of cu- 
riously wrought gold, she extended it to him. 

“ Lady, for your sake I will accept and wear your 
gift. But there are chains’which hang heavier on the 
heart than gold or even ironcan weigh upon the body. 
But I will not detain your ladyship. I am sorry that 
I could not bring you better news.” 

The young man bowed and withdrew. 

“He loves me. He is young and handsome, of good 
family also. Yet I never can love him. No, nor any 
man who lives but the Red Douglass. He is a king 
over all other men, crowned by nature’s all-ennobling 
hand. Who that has once seen him could ever yield to 
lesser nobility of face, form and being than his. Not 
Mary de Mortimer at least. 


The entrance of the maid interrupted this soliloquy. | 


“ You look excited, Margaret. Is there any news ?” 
asked the lady. 

“Yes, my lady, very strange news. But it cannot 
be true. Yet the town is full of it. Some of your 
father’s officers were this moment speaking of it.” 

“What is it ?” asked the lady. “ Let me hear the 
matter which sets the town astir.” 

“ They say there has been a battle, my lady, with 
the Red Douglass and the forces of your father, his 
Excellency Sir Henry.” 

“Yos; that isnot news tome. What more ?” 

“ Why, my lady, that your father got the best of 
the Red Douglass on the shore, and wounded him, 
and made him retreat, but that the robber chief and 
his men captured the war steamer Gipsey, and have 
boldly come into port here with her and a lugger, 
and they are taking in provisions and water now in 
the harbour, so as to go to sea again before your 
father gets back!” 

“Tmpossible! The Red Douglass here in the har- 
bour ?” 

“ Yes, lady, Captain Gosson of the Gipsey is on 
shore, sounding his praises wherever he goes, for the 
robber chief set him and all his men free, when they 
were in his power.” 

“Justlike him. I believe the report may be true; 
but I will see for myself. Margaret, send the captain 
of my father’s barge here to me, and then help me 
to dress. Iam going out.” 

“Yes, my lady !” 


CHAPTER XLII. 


Witx the rapidity which ever marks such cases, 
where a strong constitution hardened and rendered 
pure by a temperate life assists nature, the Red 
Douglass exhibited signs of a very rapid recovery 
from his wound. By the time that the steamer, tow- 
ing the lugger, reached the harbour near Melbourne, 
he was so much better that he could sit up, propped 
with pillows in bed. and converse audibly with those 
who were permitted to approach him. 

Among these was the captain of the steamer, who, 
surprised at finding the dreaded bandit chief so kind 
and gentle in his nature, expressed in warm language 
his gratitude for the terms of his release. 

“Should you ever fall into the hands of our go- 
vernment, noble chief, which heaven forbid! you 
shall find in me, at least, one true and grateful friend. 
Send for Captain Gosson if ever you get in trouble, 
and I can be reached.” 

“ Thank you, captain,” said the chief, with a sad 
smile. “TI shall avoid falling into the power of the 
government if Ican. Through injustice an outlaw, 
I shall avoid so long as I can any farther collision 
with its powers. By the dawn of another day I shall 
be at sea, and it is not likely that interruption will 
occur from any one here.” 

“ No—it cannot, for I am the chief officer on this 
station now,” said Captain Gosson. “T will go on 
shore, and in person hasten off your provisions. 
Within about twenty-four hours the corvettes will 
come lumbering along, and I want you to be out of 
sight of this port when they arrive. But itis wrong 
for me to stay here exciting you. I will not say fare- 
well, for I will come to see you again before you 
sail.” 

And the red-faced captain, bowing, left the cabin. 

“ There is a veiled lady who wishes to see you on 
important business!” said Walt Greme to the 
chief. “ She came alongside in a barge a few minutes 
since.” 

“ Admit her, though I do not know what business 
one of her sex can have with me!” said the Doug- 
lass. “Sit here by the side of my bed, my Jeannie, 
there is no business which any lady can have with 
me which should be a secret to you.” 





His fond wife smiled. Her love was too pure and 
too strong to be weakened by that most wretched of 
all passions, jealousy. 

A moment later, a lady, whose face was closely 
veiled, hurried into the cabin. Seeing only the pale 
face of the wounded chieftain at first, lighted dimly 
by the hanging cabin lamp, she threw herself on her 
knees by the side of the couch, exclaiming: 

“Noble chief, wounded and helpless? Is it thus 
T am forced to look upon you again? Oh, heaven, it 
is hard to bear!” 

“Lady Mary de Mortimer,” said the Douglass, at 
once recognizing her voice, “it is more kind than 
politic for you to visit an outlawed fugitive from 

our father’s search. Rise, I pray you, that I may 
introduce you to the dear wife of whom you have 
heard me speak, when you and your mother were 
my guests,’ 

The Lady Mary sprung to her feet instantly, for 
until then she had not known that there was another 
female in the cabin. Much less had she thought of 
its being possible that the wife of the chieftain had 
been able to join him. 

But casting aside her veil, she looked with her own 
face full uf confusion, on the sweet, pure counte- 
nance of Jeannie Douglass, and she felt in a moment 
that she was an intruder there. 

“Ts this the Lady Douglass?” she asked, in a re- 
spectful tone. 

“It is my sweet wife, my own Jeannie, who perilled 
her life to cross the ocean and join me!” said the 
chief, proudly. 

“ She is very, very beautiful !” murmured the lady, 
more to herself than to him, yet he heard her words. 

“ And as good as she is beautiful,” said the chief. 

“Jeannie, this isthe daughter of Sir Henry de 
Mortimer, of whom you have heard me speak. She 
and her mother were for a time detained as guests 
of mine, when I first held the governor captive. 
Where is the Lady Eleanor, Lady Mary ?” 

“ Gone to England, to serve you, noble chief!” 

“To serve me?” exclaimed the chief. 

“ Yes, months ago she sailed, to let the Queen and 
her counsellors know how nobly you acted, while 
you had the power in your hands to do much evil. 
It was her intention to bring back a pardon, so that 
the Douglass could proudly come back into a society 
which he is so well fitted to adorn.” 

“Had I been guilty of crime when they sent me 
here, a pardon might have been looked upon as a 
gracious boon,” said the chief. “ But to the innocent 
a pardon, for a crime never committed, is only an in- 
sult.” 

“True, noble chief! But once free, through a 
pardon, could you not go back, and make efforts to 
prove your innocence, which I have never for an in- 
stant doubted.” 

“Yes,” said the Douglass, after a pauses “ But 
the friendship of your mother has given her hopes 
which will be vain. The enmity which forged the 
evidence that made me a convict, is too strong yet 
to be conquered. The gold and estates once my 
own are now arrayed against me. I do not look 
for justice from man. It can come only from 
heaven.” 

“ And from Him, dear husband, rest assured, it 
will come, all in His good time!” said Jeannie, 
gently. 

“Bless you, darling, for the hope!” said the 
Douglass, with a faint smile. “ But I am overtaxing 
my strength. Jeannie, attend to the Lady Mary as 
an honoured guest, and see that she has refresh- 
ment before she departs. I must rest.” 

The Lady Mary sighed. But she could not object 
to this kind and evidently necessary dismissal. And, 
though she envied that sweet wife the love for 
which her own soul so wildly yearned, she dared 
not think, even then, of invading the rights which 
belonged alone to her. 

So she withdrew from the cabin, and, declining 
the proffered refreshment, was about to return to 
the shore, when, glancing seaward, she saw a sight 
which told her that the chief was again in a peril 
from which escape would, indeed, be difficult. 

(To be continued.) 


Price oF Provisions NinetTy-Srx YEARS Aco. 
—At the present time, when eggs and other pro- 
visions are very dear and scarce, the following 
extract from an account book for the year 1773, kept 
by the housekeeper of a gentleman living in the 
neighbourhood of Bawtry, may not be uninteresting : 
— November, 1773—Pigeons, 11d. the half-dozen ; 
butter, 84d. per Ib.; rabbits, 1s. 2d. per couple; 
chickens, 1s. per couple ; oatmeal, 1s. per peck; cod, 
4d. per lb.; cockles,.2s. per peck; apples, 1s. 8d. per 
peck ; eggs, 2d. per score; veal, 3}d. per lb. ; beef at 
84d. per lb.; mutton, 4d. per Ib. In June of the 
same year geese were selling at 3s. the couple. ducks 
at 1s, 2d. the couple, and eggs at 1d. per score.” 
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LILLIAN GASTON. 
——— 
OHAPTER XIII. 


On dashed Bess, and as she came to a curve of the 
road, the sagacious creature pricked up her ears and 
gave a joyful neigh. Asif Bess could meet one of 
her stable friends and not say “good morning!” 
A louder neigh came in response. If Bess knew 
Black Roger was coming, Black Roger was gallant 
enough to respond promptly. But the riders, with 
instincts far less subtle than these dumb creatures, 
knew nothing. Lady Fitzgerald, with drooping head 
and downcast eye, swept around ‘the turn of the road 
full upon Arthur Yelveton, also riding listlessly, with 
a heart oppressed with sadness. 

Bess and Black Roger manifested their delight by 
curvetting and whinnying, but Lady Fitzgerald and 
Arthur Yelveton sat silent, staring at each other in 
dumb amazement. Her ladyship was the first to re- 
cover speech. 

“Safe—safe! Oh, Arthur, you are safe! 
can bear anything!” 

And then, overcome by the sudden reaction from 
her intense alarm, she lost entire command of 
herself, burst into tears, and sat trembling like a 
leaf in. the saddle, her face so deadly pale that Arthur, 
expecting every moment to see her fall, sprang down 
and hurried to her side. 

“ You are ill, Lady Fitzgerald,” said he, at an utter 
loss to compreliend her agitation, or her words. 
“ Where is your attendant, that you are here on this 
lonely road alone ?” 

For a little time she could not speak, but as, seon 
as the faintness and giddiness left her, she said, 
wistfully : 

“It is not their fault. I would have no one with 
me. Do not blame any one but me.” 

“Blame! What right have I to blame Lady 
Fitagerald?” replied Arthur, hastily. “But what 
could bring you here, evidently so ill and unfit. for 
the ride ?” 

Her ladyship put up her gauntleted hand to loosen 
the silken scarf tied around her throat, for it seemed 
that the conflicting emotions of pride,. mortification, 
and glad relief would strangle her. 

“It is of no consequence now. 
faltered she. 

He gave another keen glance into heragitated face 
as he asked: 

“Are you sure you are able to sit in the saddle?” 

“ Quite able.” And the first tinge of colour drifted 
into her cheek, as she withdrew from the support his 
arm had given her. 

He bowed in silence, went back to Black Roger, 
and, mounting, guided him to her side. 

They rode only a short distance, when they saw 
John, hurrying forward at his quickest pace. He pulled 
up abruptly, with his face all aglow, as he saw her 
ladyship’s companion. 

“Oh, Mr. Yelveton! it does my eyes good to see 
you. Then it’s all a hoax, that horrible story of 
your being nalf killed, and a leg amputated, and 
all that. Her ladyship didn’t go all the way to 
Thaxton Close, did she ?” 

Arthur Yelveton understood the whole now, and 
though his heart was bounding tumultuously, he 
answered quietly : 

“ Yes, John, 1 am safe and sound, thanks for your 
solicitade. You may ride on, if her ladyship. be 
willing, to inquire for Mr. James. Monkford at: the 
house at Thaxton Close. I wish to hear the sur- 
geon’s last report. It was.he who was injured, and 
I found him, which accounts, I suppose, for my name 
being mixed up in the matter. I will attend her 
ladyship safely back to Poplar Reach.” 

Jobhn.received his mistress’s nod of. acquiescence, 
and rode on. Lady Fitzgerald, colouring deeply 
beneath; the dark eyes fixed gravely on her face, 
pulled. impatiently at her rein. They rode on in 
profound silence for a little time, and then the lady, 
warm, uncomfortable, and half angry, broke it by 
asking: 

“Is it Mr. James Monkford (the author) who is 
injured ?” 

“Yes, your ladyship; and my absence has been 
owing to the accident. Lobtained help,-and we got 
him to Thaxton Close, and there I left him in the 
surgeon’s care, and went for his wife. Lady Fitz- 
gerald, amidst all the sorrow and anguish of this 
past night, I have seen that which has made me 
bless heaven. I have seen a true and perfect 
wedded love; the peace which rested upon his 
haggard face when his wife crept to his. side; the 
holy, fervent devotion of hers, which restrained her 
anguish and terror to give him all possible comfort, 
was inexpressibly beautiful. The house, too; such 
peaee, joy, and thorough confidence dwelt in it, as 
realized my fondest. visions. Yes; there is such a 
thing.as perfect wedded love. I thank heaven that 
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I have seen it; and more than ever I abhor and de- | rival hag slandered me. Lady Fitzgerald, you must 


test the sham and mockery with which the majority 
of people go to the altar.” , 

Lady Fitzgerald’s hand trembled as. it dropped the 
veil to hide her quivering lips. 

“ Yes,” repeated he, with still more bitter em- 
phasis, “more than ever I feel how wrong and 
sinful, in the sight of heaven, it is for a. woman. to 
bind herself to any. man, however worthy, if he does 
not hold her heart’s fondest hopes and truest devo- 
tion. How it is tempting Providence, drawing down 
upon herself all the sorrow and disappointment such 
a union must bring to. her, losing the golden bliss to 
which she has her inborn claim.” 

His voice shook with its suppressed passion, and 
presently he added, gravely: 

“T wish it had been my fate instead of his; thatis, 
if he must die. The worldcan ilk afford to lose such 
aman. And that home!—I could sacrifice my own 
poor, desolate life a dozen times, to save that. home 
for a bright example to the world.” 

“Do you think he will die?” asked Lady Fitz- 
gerald, in a timid voice. 

“I fear it. I see that Dr. Wharton is very much 
alarmed,” 

Another silence. Lady Fitzgerald was still strug- 
gling with heragitation. Her companion kept his eyes 
fixed on the ground, his face grave and stern.. Sud- 
denly she flung up the veil, and turned upon him her 
beautiful face, her eyes wet with proud: tears, her 
lips quivering like a grieved. child. 

“Arthur Yelveton,” said she, “TJ, too, have had 
my lesson, and I shall profit by its teachings. I 
have looked into the very depths of my heart. to- 
day—almost, it seems,.as if I had.also looked into:the 
very grave itself.” 

She drew off her glove hastily, and held up to him 
the fair white hand. 

“See,” said she, “it is free from Sir Richard’s 
ring. It shall never wear that of Anson. Wharn- 
cliffe. It shall know no fetter, except—except the 
king whose:royal throne is.in my heart shall put one 
there.” 

And when she finished, Lady Fitzgerald dropped 
the veil again, to hide her crimsoned cheeks. 

Arthur Yelveton’s face was kindled into a beauty 
she had never seen before. 

“ Lady Fitzgerald, now, atlast, I can. honour you as 
much as I love you,” said he, simply.. “I thank hea- 
ven for what you have said, believing that you.mean 
it all. Not because of my selfish jealousy of Mr. 
Wharneliffe, but for your sake, who will not stoop 
from womanhood’s loftiest. heights, who will keep 
yourself high and pure.” 

“Ts that all he will say?” questioned Lady Fitz- 
gerald’s heart, almost angrily. “ When I have be- 
trayed so much, will he give meso little in return ?” 

But Arthur Yelveton went on telling her about the 
Monkfords, and did not allude to anything personal 
again. Poor Lady Fitzgerald tried to answer cheer- 
fully, and seem interested, but her heart sank heavier 
and. heavier. 

As he lifted her from the-saddle, at the great: stone 
steps of her beautiful and stately home, he mur- 
mured : 

“And so you thought. me dying—possibly. dead? 
Did you give a pitying thought to.the hapless fate of 
your faithful servant?” 

“You are cruel,” answered the lady, reproachfully. 
“You know—you have made me show you all my 
thoughts. Perhaps you despise me for this unwo- 
manly confession.” 

“ Tnever honoured you so heartily and thoroughly, 
never one half so much as now!” returned. he, im- 
petuously. “But still, Lady Fitzgerald, you are 
proud, and—so am I!” 

As he spoke the last word, he bowed and turned 
towards the group of servants, who came hurrying out 
with their congratulations upon his safety. 

“Unkind! ungenerous!” murmured Lady Fitzger- 
ald, angrily, and she hurried to her chamber, locking 
herself away from her maid, her father, and. even 
little Dick, while she relieved her tortured mind with 
a flood.of bitter tears. But she wiped them away, 
and smiled brightly. 

“ Perverse as he is, I admire him the more. 
indeed my hero, my lord, my king!” 

Anson Wharncliffe presented himself that afternoon, 
and. was mortified, astonished, overwhelmed, to re- 
ceive a calm, grave refusal of the new ring he had 
brought to her. 

“But, Lady Fitzgerald,” said he, “this. is very 
strange, unexampled. What. have I done to offend 
you ?” 

“Nothing whatever, Mr. Wharncliffe. It..is.only 
that I have discovered I was about to offend myself. I 
confess that you have been ill-used, but. not so much, 
Mr. Wharncliffe, not half so much as if 1 shouldmarry 
you. Remember that, and be contented.” 

“But itis impossible for me to be contented. I 
am sure you have heard something. Some envious 
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hear me. Youmust marry me!” exclaimed he, with 
desperate. energy. 

“ Must, Mr. Wharnolifte 2” said herladyship, arch- 
ing her neck haughtily, “ That is.a word which has 
no place in.this question. You know I warned. you 
when you. were here before, that I was still free.” 

Anson Wharncliffe. sat biting his lips nervously, 
while his:active mind was. running swiftly over the 
whole subject, and. looking out for the vest course for 
him. to steer, under this new dilemma. He made his 
decision promptly. 

“Lady Fitzgerald,” with a grave authority in his 
manner. which opsned her eyes to. a new phase of his 
character, “I said must, not, heaven knows, from 
wilful authority, but: yet from a , thorough under- 
standing of the subject. I had hoped to save you from 
a painful disclosure. I meant) to shield you with my 
love.and carefrom all. knowledge of this. wretched 
secret.. Lady Fitzgerald, you are haughty in spirit, 

ou are justly proud of your high position, your fair 
‘ame, your unsullied mame. Can you bear to have 
them all. swept away from you?—to stand,.or fall, 
rather, from your proud height, in sight. of all the 
world di ed?. You.ave proud of your child’s 
noble heritage. Will yow let it be snatched away 
from you?” 

“Mr, Wharncliffe,” exelaimed: Lady-Fitzgerald, in- 
dignantly, “ are you.mad'?” 

“Would that I were, Lady Fitzgerald! Little 
enough you guess what black disaster I have been 
warding off from: youn—what ruin I have held at bay !” 

There was such deadly earnest. in his. look and 
tone, she could not believe.it was-all imposture. 

“ What is it?” said she. “Some unforeseen disaster 
—the property swept away? Well, we can bear it. 
We have been living on a.comparatively small income. 
Poplar Reach certainly is beyond. any such disaster.” 

“ Property!” repeated Mx. Wharncliffe, with atragi- 
cal clasping. of the-hands.. “ Oh, if it- were only pro- 
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The: lady opened those great eyes of hers. 

“ Mr. Wharncliffe, yon. choose.to be enigmatical. 
What else.can.it be? Dick is:safe and well. What 
other trouble can.there be, able to touch me ?” 

“‘ Hear her! hear her!” exclaimed he, wringing those 
white hands of his. “ Lady Fitzgerald, do not ask 
me anything farther, but as you value your own 
happiness, and little Dick’s future peace of mind, 
give me a husband’s power to avert this danger, while 
it is possible!” 

“What danger, Mr. Wharncliffe? I insist upon a 
full explanation,.or I will not- hear another word you 
have to say.” 

She turned upon him angrily, magnificent in her 
haughty pride. 

He gave an earnest glance into. her-face, to see if 
she could bear a: sudden thrust,.and then spoke, 
slowly and deliberately, every word: coming like an 
icy dagger: 

“Lady Fitzgerald,. there is.a.man.hereabouts with 
positive, incontrovertible proofs that Sir Richard.had 
a legal wife living when he married. you!” 

The haughty form. trembled, as if it had been of 
snow and.a.fiery breath had passed over it.. She 
dropped. into a chair, and. put. out two trembling 
hands. 

“No, no! that is too horrible. I will not believe 
it. He wronged me enough without that. How dare 
you say such. a; thing to me, Anson Wharncliffe ?” 
And she raised her drooping head, revived by. an in- 
tense feeling. of anger and indignation. 

His hypocritical face was full of profound compas- 
sion and tenderest sorrow. 

“Lady Fitzgerald,” he said, with:grave dignity, 
“you.forget that I did not wish to say it; that you 
insisted that I should do so.” 

“T beg your pardon. But it is an imposition ;, itis 
impossible, utterly. impossible. Where is my father? 
I will call him, and.he will send for our lawyer.” 

“Stay, stay, I seaploee you! or you.will draw down 
the ruin you dread, beyond any power of removal. 
Do you think I would tell you this, if. I had not 
weighed every proof, sifted. every word of evidence ?” 

She sank back into. the chair from which she 
had. risen with haste, and: looked at him drearily. 

“ There is no doubt. at. all,” he: continued, his de- 
liberate speech making his words doubly impres- 
sive. “I knew myself.of his secret.marriage, but I 
believed the woman dead; or I should have warned 
you, even though I had.drawn upon myself the 
reproach of acting the pert of a jealous, slighted 
lover. I hope that. Sir Richard also believed her 
dead, but she was not; she came here with her child 
into this vicinity, and only died about. a twelve- 
month after Sir Richard.” 

“With her child!” echoed Lady Fitzgerald ; “a 
wife and child! Great.heavens! what,.then, arewe 
—poor little Dick.and 1?” 

“Lady Fitzgerald; hear me. The:woman is-dead, 
has been in her grave these five: years, and only one 
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man holds the proofs. I have watched him, snared 
him, foiled him thus far—for your sake, Lady Fitz- 
geraldé—because it would kill me to see you thrust 
out berore the world dishonoured, your child without 
his father’s name.’ 

“Oh, mercy, mercy!” @i¢laimed the proud woman, 
shuddering from head! tefoot. “Itis toomuch.. I 
cannot bear it.” 

“You shall not. Give re # husban ér to 


act for a and all in tabs,” towered he, , 
Are you deceiving me? ia a 
iartyand are you planning this asked | 
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“ Because, Euphemia 
have loved you, and only you!’ 

She covered her face with her irembling* hands and 
moaned ;” 

“What shallI do? Oh, what shall I do?” 

“ Accept the aid offered you. Why should you 
hesitate? A month ago, knowing nothing of. this, 
you were Willing to’ acvept my hand. How can you 
hesitate now, When it brings you safety from all this 
rnin ? 

“How, indeed’? It is madness for me to hesitate, 
is it not?” she-renlied, drearily. 

“Utter madness,” answered he, a gleam of satis- 
faction cotting across his eyes. 

“T thinKT shall marry you. I am‘not strong enough 
to bra've’such' a-tenjpest. And for Dicky, my darling, 
my precious, for him, whont we have édutated for all 
these Hottours, to be thrust forth, a target for the 
world’s stornful giaricest’ No, no! T cannot bear 
that. | Yes, there is But one’ way; I must marry 
you.” 


“Then you promise—you givé your solemn pro- 
mise’ this time?” he’ asked, with a feverish eagér- 
nest 

“Not'yet. Tam dizzy; my mind is unsettled. I 
must have’ time to'think itover. And you—you will 
give me’ proof that Dick isisafe'?” 

“Every possible proof: And’ you shall have until 
to-morrow night for yout decision. If you prefer, 
confide everything to’ your father. I know well 
enough what his advice will be. But it will be a 
disagreeable Knowledge for him, and the fewer 
who share, in my’ opinion, this’ wretclivd secret, the 
better. But’ think I miay cotint’ securely now upon 
your promise,” 

“ How’ can’ it Be’ otherwise?” murmured she, 
drearily, “But I must’ hive tine to recover from 
this shock.” 

“T will cottie‘again' to-morrow night.” And when 
he said it he shuddered, as if some sudden remem- 
brance ‘Had recurted to him, and without recovering 
his: composure; ie raised’ her hand to his lips and 
said good-night: 

Lady Fitzgerald went ott, only conscious of one 
feverish desire, to find her boy and hold himiclose. 
He was with Yelveton, seated’ on' his knee ih the 
library, listenitfg to his explanation of' some illustra- 
tions in the great book open on the table before them. 
The latter looked up with @ clieery smile; but put'the 
child down hastily, and pushed the easy-chair towards 
her, atthe first’ st of her colourless face. 

“Lady Fitzgerald, you are ill’; you have had sore 
terrible blow.” 

“Yow are right,” answered she; miournftlly; “a 
terrible blow, indeed, which takes away everything 
bat Dick! F-want'my boy, Mr. Yelvéton.” 

Arthur ¥elveton'was not the mau'to annoy anyone 
with ill-timed questions, least'of‘all this: woman whom 
he loved so' devotedly, and yet so hopelessly. He saw 
that she was suffering from some severe mental trial, 


and he only desired to soothe and calm her. He put 
the boy into her arms, watched her clasp him to her 
breast, and shower her wild kisses and. still wilder 
tears over him, then took his at the door to 
keep off all curious ‘he heard Dick 
cryin , he went bavk: 
Pa oc is rn 4 Dick; “and I am 
he wat “ 
ae boy into his arms; and 
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dovie well to tell me. If 


= 
, asked she in a low whisper. 


awe not think ofthat,” answered he. 

‘know what you mean—for Dicky’s sake, I m/mst/ 
‘sacrifice myself?” was the mournful answer. 

§ « Anéif I find avy escape, a single loophole,” he 
véterned, “ yow are mine !” 

She smiled through all her misery at the very 
thought, and bending towards her, he kissed her. It 
was the first kiss ; each heart was asking drearily, 
was it the last? 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Anson WHARNCLIFFE was somewhat nervous ds 
the twilight deepened, and the evening gloom de- 
scended, and crept intothe luxurious little parlour 
off the western verandah. He seemed, however, very 
gay in spirits to his household. He gave the butler 
strict orders to come at a certain hour aftér dusk, 
to make a report of the household affairs ; hé talked, as, 
indeed, he had done for a fortnight, about a strange 
man hanging around the place, and gave directions 
that the plate should be locked securely in the safe. 

“ There’s no’ knowing,” he said in explanation, 
“but that this fellow who has talked'so wildly to me 
is not shanitiing insanity, for the sake of getting a 
chance to steal. There's no harm in being on your 
guard. Ifhe tronbles me much more, I'll have him 
taken care of, let him be whom he niay.” 

And then He went to the window, and looped 
away the curtains still farther, evén'set the French 
window ajar, and returning to the table, he lifted up 
a handkerchief and glanced at the pistol lying there, 
ard smiled, a cold, deadly smile. There was no 
faltering in his purpose, not an instant’s wavering. 

“The proofs secreted where no one else can find 
them, the child ignorant, and his’secret shared with 
none! What can be more propitious?” he repeated, 
exultingly. 

Meanwhile, in the graveyard, inthe humble corner 
which held Lillian Gaston’s grave, a still, quiet 
figure was waiting, and vainly. Gaston, or Oliver 
Orr, ad learned patience in a hard school, but at last 
he rose to his feet, muttering: 

“There must be something detaining him. I'll 
take a look around the house, as he told me. Itisa 
trouble for me to leave my work again to-morrow 
night.” 

And so, carefully scanning the figure of every per- 
son he met, he took his way to the house, which he 
had marked before. It was easy reaching the de- 
signated spot, for he found a side gate wide open, 
and the shaded grounds shielded his approach from 
observation. The windows at right of the verandah 
—they were easily found, too, and the looped curtains 
showed him plainly Anson Wharncliffe engaged with 
a visitor. 

“Sure enough,” muttered Gaston, “he’s kept by 
company. It’s no fault of his, tlien, that I’ve waited 
so long; héhasn’t broken his faith. I'll wait till that 
pompons-leoking man has gone. I'd rather, by far, 
have met him at the graveyard. But T can’t see any 
harm of going in there. I said I'd give him one 
chance more to make atonement, and I will.” 





So he leaned up against a tree, where he could 
keep watch of the well-lighted room, and waited 
patiently. Now and then he withdrew his gaze 
from the luxurious room, and looked up into the 
heavens, clear and bright with stars. His thoughts 
went far back, sortowfully, penitently, with heart- 
felt remorse, to the harp then returned to the 
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The moment he perceived that his work was 
accomplished, Anson Wharncliffe shouted for help. 
It came, both from without and from the household. 
A squad of police, just going to relieve those whe 
kept guard over the mills during the strike, heard 
the pistol-shot, and the cry for help, and came dash- 
ing up the walk, through the French window, just 
as poor Gaston had come, and rushed upon this 
scene. There was the elegant room, with its rich 
furnishings, and there was Anson Wharncliffe, pale 
and éxcited, but yet self-possessed and cool, the pistol 
still in his hand. And there, prone at his feet, the 
dagger in his hand, lay the man who, of all the 
world, best knew Anson Wharncliffe. 

“Oh, if you had only arrived a moment before !” 
exclaimed the master of the house, in sorrowful 
tones. “I was obliged to fire, to save myself from 
his dagger. Can you tell who he is—where he came 
from? We were talking about him only a little 
while before. We could not determine whether he 
was really insane, or prowling around for robbery.” 

The butler came rashing in, pale and affrighted, 
and corroborated the story ; and in a moment there 
were half a dozen more to give the same explana- 
tion. 

“Took at him! lift him up, I beg of you!” said 
Wharncliffe, apparently more and more distressed. 
“E only you might find signs of life! Poor 
wretch! poor wretch! I would mine had not been 
the hand to send him to his rest.’ 

They raised him up carefully. Life? No, not the 
faintest beating of the pulse, by this time. Anson 
Wharncliffe was a sure shot; the ball had gone 
through the heart. One of the men made an effort 
to take the dagger away, but the fingers were 
clutched like a vice aroundit. The dagger that had 
not left him night or day was then to accompany him 
to his grave. 

“Of course you will have an investigation?” said 
Wharncliffe, in a melancholy voice. “I will vacate 
this room.” 

“ T don’t see that anything but a coroner's inquest 
is necessary. But they can décide. You say he 
rushed in upon you with the dagger drawn? Of 
course there is no doubting your story. The dagger 
itself is the best witness. Who knows anything 
more about him ?” 

“No one that I can tell of, except Lady Fitz- 
gerald’s man, Wilson. He frightened them exceed- 
ingly, some time ago, in the churchyard.” 

“Well, we'll bring the coroner, and he'll see to the 
affair. There’s no chance for blaming yon, sir.” 

“T did not apprehend any, of course,” returned 
Wharncliffe, peusively ; “but it is very ir 
very unpleasant.” 

Soon the coroner came, and Wharncliffe, sorrow- 
fully interested, lent all his assistance towards 
finding out the man’s history. But it was enveloped 
in mystery. All that was known was, that the 
{man had worked a short time in the neighbouring 

















town at a factory, where his reticent manner and 
mysterious habits had excited remark among the 
operatives. 


For the rest, all was left in doubt. His 
pockets gave no light at all. There was only an old 
leathern wallet, with a few guineas, a child’s Sabbath 
school card and a pocket-knife, besides the dagger 
still grasped in the cold hand. Anson Wharncliffe 
had watched the whole examination, and he drew a 
long breath when it was ended. 

And so all the little ripple the event made, was the 
careless report that an escaped lunatic had rushed 
into Anson Wharncliffe’s room at night, and been 
shot by. that gentleman in self-defence ; a wonderful 
escape for the gentleman! 

Dame Higginson heard of it, and wondered care- 
lessly, until the sexton assured her it was the same 
man, Gaston, who had hung so strangely about 
the grave in the pauper’s corner, when her interest 
was aroused. 

“ What had he done with the child?” she asked. 

“ Killed the poor little thing as like as not. There’s 
no doubt but the man was crazy,” returned the sex- 
ton, in his most positive tone. “ I gave in my tes- 
timony to that effect at the inquest,” he added, as if 
that statement set the seal to the matter. 

But Dame Higginson was of a more inquisitive 
nature. So the man who knew that pretty woman, 
and took away her child, was dead, killed by 
Anson Wharncliffe? What enmity had he against 
Wharncliffe? She shook her head alittle, and was 
not so easily satisfied as the rest of the world. 
Nevertheless, it was not for her to make investiga- 
tion, or draw attention to the circumstances of the 
case. She had certain remembrances of a gold 
watch, a diamond ring, and a locket set in pearls, 
which, despite her poverty, poor Lillian Gaston had 
clung to, and hiddenaway, even under her dying pillow. 
What if raking up the subject brought inquiry for 
these? Dame Higginson was not anxious for such 
investigation, and so, although she kept her eyes 
open, she allowed her lips to remain closed. Wharn- 
cliffe rode by her cottage one day, and reining up 
his horse at the door, talked with her. 

“ The sexton tells me,” said he, “ that unfortunate 
man came here, and took away a child you had been 
kindly caring for. Can you tell me anything about 
him—of his history, or of the whereabouts of the 
child? Of course, it is natural I should wish to 
make all reparation in my power. I wonld gladly do 
something towards the support of any relative I 
might find.” 

Dame Higginson shook her head. 

“It’s little I know, sir. The mother was a pretty 
little thing, but she was as close-mouthed as an 
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oyster. I can’t give you a bit oflight. He took the 
child away, and said he was her uncle. That’s all I 
know about it, and I hain’t seen nor heard a word 
from her since.” 

Anson Wharncliffe drew a long sigh, but he did 
not blind Dame Higginson’s keen eyes to the fact 
that a glow of satisfaction diffused itself over his 
face. However, he tossed some silver into her hand, 
and she bowed him away from the door. 

Yes, Anson Wharncliffe believed himself safe, and 


auspiciously. He had not seen Lady Fitzgerald since 
the night previous to Gaston’s death, although he had 
been up twice to Poplar Reach. He did not think 
it strange, however, for Dick was ill, and they told 





him her ladyship would not leave him, night nor day, 
| Only a slight attack of croup, the nurse said; but her 
| ladyship was so fond, and so easily alarmed, she made 

a great matter of it. He pencilled a few lines ona 

card, and sent it up to her, and the same card came 

back to him, with these additional lines : 

“You must not ask me to think of anyone, or any- 

thing but Dick. When he is well, you shall have 
| your answer promptly.” 
| And Wharncliffe was fain to be content with 
this; but, meeting Willoughby, he could not for- 
bear giving that gentleman a hint of the powerful 
lever in his hands, in return for the pompous old aris- 
tocrat’s haughty coolness. And, hinting a little, it 
was not so easy to retreat without revealing more. 

Mr. Willoughby’s consternation and distress con- 
siderably lowered his haughtiness, and before the 
interview was ended, he went so far as to promise 
the gentleman that there was no question about it. 
Lady Fitzgerald would marry him. Anson Wharn- 
cliffe believed him, and smiled triumphantly. He 
said it over to himself again and again, “ Lady Fitz- 
gerald would marry him!” The woman who had 
once rejected him so haughtily, the proud, beautiful 
woman about whom he had dreamed all these years, 
for whom he had planned, waited, bided his time, 
and risked such desperate ventures, was to be his at 
last!—she and her rich possessions all his! His 
heart leaped and bounded. There was even a sort 
of proud admiration of his own masterly cunning, 
his cool, shrewd diplomacy, mingled with his jubilant 
satisfaction. No ghostly hand laidits warning touch 
upon his shoulder; no filmed, glassy eye stared 
menacingly upon him; no dead face confronted him. 
Poor Gaston slept peacefully in his lowly grave— 
which, after all, was in sight of that other mound he 
loved so well—and came not forth from his shroud 
to haunt his murderer. 

“ All things are secure, I shall marry Lady Fitz- 





congratulated himself that all things had worked so | 





gerald,” said Anson Wharncliffe, and knew not that 
the hand which clutched the dagger with the wooden 
handle, the strange, clumsy dagger, which had not 
left poor Gaston, even in his death-struggle, had 
done its work, even after death; had wrought his 
atonement for him. 

All this time the intense solicitude and occupation 
of mind, induced by the dangerous illness of James 
Monkford, had prevented the family interested in 
Gaston from wondering at his absence, or concerning 
themselves about his fate. None of them heard the 
story of the wonderful escape of Anson Wharncliffe 
from the attack of the insane man; but if they had, 
would never have dreamed of connecting it with the 
idea of their humble friend. 

Mr. Monkford still lay at Thaxton Close, vibrating 
between life and death. Lily was there also, to be at 
handif, in an interval of consciousness, the sick man 
should ask for her. The sweet, unselfish thought- 
fulness of the child, her patient, noiseless watch at 
the door of the sick room, her overflowing love, 
which was pleased at even a.catch at Mrs. Monkford’s 
dress, and was content and happy over a hasty kiss 
or tender message, won upon the hearts of all who 
knew her, and gave her as deep a hold upon Mrs. 
Monkford’s affection as her own child could have 
obtained. Nevertheless, Mrs. Thaxter was not quite 
ready to approve when Master Ted exclaimed, one 
day, in the fervour of his boyish enthusiasm : 

“Lily is just the biggest darling that ever was! 
She is sweeter and better than any other girl who 
ever lived, and if she will only like me, I'm going 
to marry her!” 

“Oh, Ted, you foolish boy! How can you think 
of such things? You'd better be looking over your 
Latin,” returned the lady mother. But a the boy 
had gone out, she turned to her husband with an 
anxious face. 

“T am not sure, Alfred, but that such things are 
oftener determined at his age than we suspect. It 
is plain the child is his ideal of perfection. What a 
trouble it may be to us by-and-by! These children 
ai up a. quickly !” 

“Well, I suppose Ted must marry some day,” re- 
turned her husband, carelessly. « 

“To be sure. But such a mésalliance as this! I 
should never consent to it!” replied the lady with 
emphasis. 

The time came when Mrs, Alfred Thaxter remem- 
bered this remark, and blushed for it, and was 
thankful her rather satirical husband did not recall 
it to tease her with, or to prove some of his notions, 
which she called absurd and revolutionary 

(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER VI.—continued. 


Sue was lost in deep thought, and scarcely heeded 
the import of his speech. 

“Tam glad to have this opportunity for a long 
talk ; I have been wishing for it for some time, Ray. 
You know how keenly I am interested in you; how 
much I have always cared for you. I wish you 
would speak freely and tell me your plans.” 

“My plans?” replied he, in some surprise. 

“For a settlement in the world, you know. Your 
studies are all ended, as far as teachers can help 
you. What have you decided upon?—a profession ?” 

“To tell the truth,” replied Ray Gilbert, a little 
nettled at her cool business-like tone, “ I have not yet 
considered the matter.” 

“But you surely have some wish, Which way 
lies your taste?” she said, eagerly, “to what pro- 
fession ?” 

The indolent coxcomb shrugged his graceful 
shoulders. 

“T haven’t much fancy for either, or any. It’s a 
great mistake I wasn’t born rich.” 

There was a bright expression in her eyes, and she 
spoke quickly. ’ 

“But you will be rich some time or other, Ray.” 

“ Thank you for the prophecy. Ifit comes, I shall 
enjoy it—say, for instance, a house like this, and a 
mistress of the house as beautiful and elegantly 
attired as youare, I think I was born with a keener 
enjoyment of such things than most people. My 
parents must have been fastidious and luxurious 
people.” 

She caught her breath a little nervously. 

“But I wish you would try and think. Itis a 
man’s place to select some work and aim. Women 
must wait and meekly accept what comes to hand, 
but a man can choose and carve out his own destiny. 
I want to help you in the matter. How do you fancy 
following in Mr. Gilbert’s steps? He spoke of it the 
other day, that there was room for you in his office.” 

“That dry, musty, intolerable law!” ejaculated 
Ray Gilbert. 

“Medicine, then? There are many great and 
honoured medical men,” urged she, in a wonderfully 
meek and patient. voice. 

“To be running about at the beck and call of 
every old woman! Horrible!” 

“But you will not like the pulpit ?” 

His laugh rang out musical and clear. 

“Just fancy it, Miss Anderson. Can you trans- 
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| form me into a meek-faced, solemn-visaged minister 


in a white neckcloth and black gown ? 

Miss Anderson’s sigh floated off in his laugh, while 
she said, coaxingly: 

“ But what will it be then, Ray ?” 

“Sure enough,” said the young man, lugubriously, 
“what will become of me, loving my ease and 
luxuries so well? If you would only marry me your- 
self, Miss Anderson,” he said, suddenly, fixing his 
bright dark eyes on her face. 

She tried to bear it unfalteringly, but there was a 
little gasp in the breath, a stern clenching of the lip, 
a quiver of the eyelid, ere she replied, calmly: 

“You are insane, Ray. Do you know how old 
Iam?” 

“ T know that you always exert a subtle fascina- 
tion over me—that you are incomparably beyond the 
young ladies I meet.” 

Miss Anderson’s two white, pretty hands were 
locked across her heart. She scarcely raised her 
eyelids at all, while she replied: 

“You shall have my fortune, Ray, and marry Amy 
Atherton, and I will always remain your true and 
faithful friend.” 

“ You are too generous,” exclaimed Ray, even his 
selfish heart touched by a white pallor on her face, 
suggestive of stifled anguish. 

“ Have you spoken to Amy plainly?” asked the 
lady, presently. 

“IT don’t think Ihave. But it is well understood. 
I think there is no question about her sentiments.” 

And he smiled complacently. 

“ No, I suppose not,” answered Miss Anderson, 
with another sigh, though her glance was full of 
proud admiration, as it wandered across his graceful 
figure and handsome face. “But you ought to speak 
to her. There should be no uncertainty whatever.” 

“ Then you won't take pity on me yourself?” said 
he, looking into her face with a curious enjoyment 
of its evident agitation; “would it be hopeless for 
me to try to win your love?” 

What a colour arose to the pallid cheeks! How 
the lips crimsoned till they were almost of as 
vivid a glow as flowing blood. And beneath the 
lowered lashes the eyes shone brightly with pas- 
sionate tenderness. He saw the purple lines under 
the delicate nails of the clenched hands clasped 
across her breast, and marked well the strained, ago- 
nized chord in the voice which answered: 

“Ray! Do you think I am a woman to make 
myself a laughing-stock in the sight of all the 
world? Do you think, though there were no other 
impediment, I would give people a chance to say, 
‘There is a poor silly woman who has cheated 





herself into believing it is herself, and not her gold, 
which has won a husband young enough to be her 
son ?’” 

“Why care what the world says?” said Ray. 

She turned upon him, almost choked by contend- 
ing passions. 

“ Ray, Ray, don’t you love Amy Atherton? 
you care for her at all?” 

“T don't know. To-night, here in this room, I 
am half bewildered. I am only thinking how hand- 
some you are, Miss Anderson.” 

She rose hastily from her seat, and began pacing 
to and fro, the rich golden satin folds of her dress 
trailing behind her on the carpet. When she camo 
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‘| back to him her face was calm again. 


“ Ray,” said she, “I like you very much. You 
know it, or you would not have dared to speak to 
me in that way. I think I am the best friend you 
have had in the world, ever since you were a boy. 
You were a pretty, winning child, and Mrs. Gilbert 
brought you here very often. I learned to love you 
then, and have never changed since. I have, as you 
know, no family ties of my own. I have no wish or 
desire to marry, and somehow all my aspirations and 
hopes have been given to you. I wish you to have 
this fortune of mine, and there is but one way for 
you to win it. Iam glad she is a good and pretty 
girl, this little Amy. I want you to marry her, and 
be happy; and yet I shall be inexpressibly thankful, 
if you do not let her drive me from your affections. 
I grasp greedily at the faintest straw which shows 
that you have any admiration or affection for me. 
Oh, never, never be cold and careless towards me! 
It is so little, so very little, that you can give, at the 
best. But you are tomarry Amy. Yes, I see by 
your eyes that you think this is an extraordinary 
speech. And it is. But I am an extraordinary 
woman, and you must make allowance for that. 
Ray, Ray, I would die here at your feet, before I 
would lose your affection or your respect.” 

“ As if that were possible!” said the young man, 
even his selfish nature touched by the smothered 
passion of her voice. 

And he took the white jewelled hand and kissed 
it twice. She gave a slight nervous shudder (it was 
the right hand), and drew it from him. 

“ And now, Ray, I think we understand each other 
and are content.” 

“I suppose I ought to be,” answered Ray, 
dubiously. 

“ You know I give you my solemn promise to re- 
main unmarried. ‘Then the fortune must go to Amy, 
and you will marry her. I will have her here as 
mistress the very moment she is your wife, and you 
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are both to live with me—with me always,” she con- 
tinued, eagerly. 

“I'll speak to Amy to-morrow,” replied he, 
promptly ; “that consoles me, if I am to see you here 
always. You will wear that dress for me, won't you, 
when we come to this room?” 

Miss Anderson smiled graciously. And congratu- 
lating himself upon his importance and golden pros- 
pects, Ray Gilbert took his leave. 

Miss Anderson stood just as he had left her, 
with closed teeth, motionless eyes, and down-falling 
arms. Then suddenly she flung herself passionately 
upon the floor, the golden satin crushed heedlessly, 
the arms stretched forward as if,to grasp some help 
and support, and the whiteanguished fuee pressed to 
the carpet in a wild abandonment.of grief. 

“Oh, I cannot bear it, I cannot Bear it !” erted she. 
“It is killing me to crush dowm this wild yearning 
for him—this terrible secret i#MiVimg me. Flong 
soto fling myself at his feet, to rain wild tears, 
my passionate kisses upon him. Oh, Ray, Ray! if 
you could only waderstand! Butt will not tel you! 
No, I will newer tell you. Youwlook up to me now. 
Ican see i Tf sear before you as some grand), 
powerful, @apevior nature. Let me hold the place 
whileloam Yow mast marry tle but if she 
wins your thoughts away ftom me, I know tit 
shall hate her.” 

She lay there grovellingin anguish, then spray 
suddenly to her feet with # short, bitter laugliy 

* This iswnew réle for Serene Anderson | Palinvw! 
I am nervous and foclist:. Shall I shrink now? Stil 
1 yield to weakness: at.thislate hour?” 

She wentte the saliver, poured out a glaesof wine 
and dranit it hestily. Iv: was becoming a linbit with: 
Miss Andersewnow, te steady: her nerves iw that way. 


CHAPTER VIt. 

THE taxidermist mad: Hie appearance ia a» few 
days. A very different looRing-maw from tlie former 
occupant of the cottage by the lalte;.or,.as itis called 
by the villagers, Homyoliurol: Rookery. Tlie hermit: 
had worn long gray locks: st down: 
and a venerable beard. His garments, too, had been 
of primitive fashion—a long, loose cloak of dark 
woollen cloth, a tunic of blue flannel, belted about his 
waist, and a wide-brimmed straw hat, had usually 
been his attire when hovering around the banks of 
the lake, or strolling along the pastures. 

Max Steinberg, as he gave his name, was not-only 
a younger looking man, but of entirely different ap- 
pearance. His short, closely-cropped hair was glossy 
and black as the raven’s wing. He wore a jetty 
moustachie, and his brisk, cheery manners were in as 
marked contrast to the shy, retiring habits of the 
hapless hermit, as his jaunty shooting costume and 
velvet skull cap were at variance with the former’s 
costume. 

“You are welcome to the cottage,” said the owner 
of the lake pasture, with a smile, in answer to his ap- 
plication; “and I shall consider it a favour if you 
live there peaceably, and redeem the suspicious name 
the place has acquired.” 

“Parbleu!”” answered the taxidermist, speaking 
with a foreign accent, and shrugging his shoulders, 
“T fear net molestation for myself. Who should 
wish harm to such a poor fellow as me? and surely 
no robber could expect booty among my stuffed 
birds and reptiles! I take the place with thanks. 
Yet will I procure one strong lock for the door, and 
my gun shall be charged always.” 

And, whistling merrily, he went his way to the 
cottage. He had it presently transformed into a 
cosy habitation. The floor was covered with mat- 
ting ; one side was filled with shelves, the other 
had two respectable engravings, one a scene on the 
Rhine, a. village in the distance, which every one 
took to be the native place of the taxidermist, be- 
cause the only time that his eye grew grave and 
wistful was when it turned that way. It soon be- 
came a chosen resort for the villagers, especially the 
young people, who found the romantic walk fitly 
culminating in the small room, swiftly filling up 
with interesting relics that no one else had dreamed 
of looking for. He had fitted a tree in one corner, 
and as fast as his specimens were obtained, they were 
mounted upon it. There they were—looking, every 
one, so true to life it seemed that at any moment the 
heterogeneous flock might lift their wings and fly 
away—from the tiny wren to tlie heron and crow, 
some in the attitude of flying, some picking at the 
tiny wing, and others with open beak, just in the act 
of devouring a carefully preserved beetle, or a great 
gold-powdered moth. There was also a limb—the 
especial delight of the ladies—trimmed gaily with 
everlasting flowers and red rosebuds, on which 
fluttered every fairy-winged butterfly that had ever 
been seen in the place, and a great many more, indeed, 
than the oldest inhabitants suspected as regular 
summer visitors. The collection grew swiftly, and 
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avery day the attraction thither increased ; for Herr 
Max as he called himself once, and thereby set the 
example for all the rest, was always ready to give a 
welcoming smile, and it wasa bitter disappointment, 


| especially to the children, if they came thither and 
| found the door locked, which happened frequently, 


since so much time was necessarily required in 
collecting his specimens, He found it out after a 
while, and had certain hours, like any lawyer or 
physician, when he made it a duty to be ready for 
visitors. The owner of the cottage was especially 
delighted with him, and chuckled over his success; 
im ting the horror which had enveloped the 
plawes: People forgot to shudder, even when they came 
down the pasture along the bank, in the very shu 
dowef the white cross which marked the of 
th mawlbved hermit, and sometimes pound it 
by’ and weer heeded it at all. Not, perliwps, 


fue rewiden, for the taxidermist had plated | 
a litrioas'¥ine.in the rich mould at its base,and | 


careily tieined it to cover the arms of weet. Galy 
ow Mo wire, however ; that which facet take 
@lomwed owt az white and startling ie Me 

Wess ast fi vet. 
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OHWAPTER VITfI.. 


& ww days afterwards there: was aw aristo= 
orwic yerty at the taxidermix®s, Miss Attderson 
lied) visitors, and they had) ampressed # wish’ to 


see the romuntic spot, and tbe, giod-nevaredt hero of 
tie: towm They were across ia gilded 


eye, and then she spoke in a tone of grave au- 
thority. 

“Come overto your proper sphere, child. Do you 
not know that a woman who stoops is undor:?” 

It was Charlie’s eye which flashed now. Her 
meaning could not be mistaken, and it sent the hot 
blood. tingling fh: his veins. He clenched his 
hand in wrath. It wasa woman, and there 
was no ; Bub wee unto the man who had 
: ‘of that brawny arm, and 
| give such ® 


Amvy’s' loyal henrt-seutithe angry blood seething 
into: Wer cheek, Stie ditopped aceremonious courtesy. 
| “T Beg: cage retire Amderson, especially 
| ae you: such good pyonder. Charlie, 
denn, I want you te slow me thet, crow’s nest you 

mie about.” 
| turning around with: ier bask rudely to tho 
dy, brave little Amy slipped her hand into 
€reyton’s arm, 

i Charlie, I never enjey Wallés! with other 





Sealant trembling in 
‘ diew Charlie 
wad @itoced firtively at his 

usual, andl filled with 
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we-boat, and ea ne ear young | would, 


le collected around 
icuous among them, #8, le 


thesammoss, and 


toorweyy. 

Yet! Miss A ndersomts ee 
on liiévforehead, andl wasaut of 
poution' Amy Atherten’s 

The taxiderinist stood in his 
his acknowledgment of the honour vouchsafed to his 
humble dwelling. Miss Anderson scarcely looked at 
him, and indeed seemed a little nervous and anxious 
to avoid any direct encounter with the taxidermist ; 
for while the others entered and admired the fine 
collection, going into raptures over delicately-tinted 
butterflies and fairy birds, their stately hostess lingered 
on the bank, gathering up her trailing skirts from the 
grass, and swinging the costly Parisian toy which 
served her for a sunshade. She drew Ray Gilbert 
aside, and asked, earnestly : 

“ What is the trouble bet ween you and Amy, Ray?” 

Ray curled his lips. 

“The young lady chooses to be capricious. 
not coax her, but let her play her game out. 
she is a little ashamed of it already.” 

*T do not understand you. Is it a mere lover's 
quarrel? Somehow, there is a defiant look on her face 
which I do not like.” 

While she spoke, her eyes wandered to a group of 
young girls, among whom Amy stood. At that mo- 
ment Charlie Creyton came in view, turning the row 
of alder bushes which fringed the banks. 

Amy saw him, and almost unconsciously to her- 
self a glad light flashed into her eyes, a rich, warm 
glow broke over her face. She was in the mood to 
betray the sentiment, and walked to meet him, with 
a proud, defiant glance towards Ray Gilbert. 

The latter bit his lip. His vanity was most sus- 
ceptible of any sentiment. 

“Confound that base-born meddler!” muttered he. 

Miss Anderson gave a scathing glance towards 
the pair. 

“Do you mean that she has any thought of him !” 
exclaimed she, in a tone of intense wrath. 

Ray could not bear to acknowledge to Miss Ander- 
son, of all others, the mortifying repulse his suit had 
met. 

“ He is trying his best, at all events,” answered he, 
with an attempt at carelessness. 

The hand, daintily gloved in pale primrose, was 
clenched so wrathfully that the delicate kid split the 
whole length of the palm. She held up the hand—it was 
her right—and glowered at it a moment with a lurid 
look in her black eyes, which made even Ray Gilbert 
shrink. ‘Then with a contemptuous laugh, she tore 
it off, and flung the glove over the bank into the 
water; after which, she walked deliberately across 
the open space between them, and took Amy’s hand 
in hers. 

“ Come, my little Amy,” said she; “ whyare you 
wasting your sweet presence in this desert ?” 

The freezing, contemptuous glance fell upon 
Charlie Creyton, yet seemed to ignore his presence. 
Amy did not move. 

There was a little closer compression of Miss An- 
derson’s scarlet lips, an icier gleam of the chilly 
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{ier bene, lh ano to obey 
group of towuspeople te tie eleguut circle of aris- | 


i : agreeable, 
‘woman. She is* bound up in 
aut Ho's bben telling. tales, Bsuppose. | 


don’t see f hereif. I never 
Knew sho wae quite ab hateful. 

““T anderstand herelinsions,” repeated Charlie, his 
 broud cliest- heaving: “but if a man does his best, 

what he cannot help——” 

*Your worst is better than Ray Gilbert's best. 
Don’t think any more about it. I tell you I am proud 
of your love, that I will not give it up for forty for- 
tunes,” interrupted Amy, impetuously. 

“My own precious Amy! No, no, you will not 
repent. In the sight of heaven I feel myself able to 
make yon glad and happy, to cherish you’ with tho 
fondest and most watchful care! Oh, Amy, I will 
make you happy !” 

“ Of course you will. Have I not perceptions of 
my own? DoT not have good reasons for admiring 
your chivalrous, generous cherishing of your mo- 
ther? Think of her trials, and see what a cheerful 
face she wears notwithstanding all the sadness of the 
past. Then look at my poor, worried, tortured, burden- 
bound mother, with her worn, aged face. DoTI not 
see wherein lies the differenve? Charlie Creyton, I 
choose to be your loving, happy wife, and no other 
man’s cowering slave. And now consider the ques- 
tion settled; I told Ray Gilbert'the same yesterday. 
1 am going to let all the world see'that I prefer you 
above any other. I want you’ to tell your mother 
of it.” 

“ And your father?” queried Charlie. 

Amy caught her breath a little nervously, but re- 
turned, stoutly: 

“ Yes, and my father. I meant to tell him this 
motning, but he was in a bad humour, and poor 
mother looked so frightened and distressed, I let him 
go away from the breakfust-table’ without saying a 
word. I have despised myself for a coward ever 
since.” 

“You are nocoward. Youare the bravest, dearest, 
sweetest little heroine ——” 

“Now, Charlie, you needn’t be foolish.” 
Amy’s grave face was dimpling again in smiles. 

Beneath the tall oak before the door, Miss Anderson 


And 


and darker. She drove it away, however, with « 
careless smile, as the gay party came fluttering from 
the cottage. 

“ Oh, Miss Anderson, why don't you come in and 
see? Heis such an agreeable man, your’ taxider- 
mist, and the collection is really a treasure. But I 
dare say you have visited him a great many times.” 

Miss Anderson did‘ not contradict the assertion. 
The party of townspeople were also taking leave. 
Among them was Mr. Bradley, the coroner. As she 
saw him a sudden gleam leaped into Miss Ander- 
son’s eye. She glanced again at the couple in the 
distance, and a cold sneer flitted across her lip. 

Slowly, and evidently with the utmost careless- 
ness, she sauntered to the cottage-door, and glanced 
within. The taxidermist was stooping over a tiawk 
he had been mounting. Mr. Bradley’ answered Miss 
Anderson’s nod of recognition by coming to her 
side. 

They talked some little time on casual themes, 








was furtively watching them, her face growing sterner 
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and while she talked, the lady drew figures on 
the ground with the sunshade. Presently she moved 
a little nearer the door, and.more to the right of the 
building, running her novel pencil in wavy lines, to 
make a vine, From out,the little crevice the ivory 
nib sent @ little strip of tinkling metal, and flung 
it almost to, the feet of the coroner, 

Alert-and watehful always, and especially at this 
place; Mrs Bradley darted upen it. 

“ Why, whiat is, it?” questioned Miss; Anderson, 
with a clear, rich laugh. 

It was ® narrow strip of German, silver; with a 
little fine: tracework for border, and: two neat holes 
for sexews.. There were also letters, initials, rudely 
traced with. some pointed instr nt, but clear and 
distinct, “OC. €.,” andthe: number, “ 61,280,” stamped 
evidently witha branding iron. 

“ Tt looks like-the marking-plate of a cane or um- 
brella,” observed the. lady, indifferently. ‘How long 
has it lain there, I wonder !” 

“It is the:marking plate from a pistol,” answered 
the coroner in a suddenly fierce tone, “and it has 
lain there unnoticed, since the night of the hermit’s 
murder.” 

Miss Anderson turned her horrified eyes upon 
him. 

“¥on don’t mean it’! Oh, how yeu frighten. me, 
Mr. Bradley. And to think I should have discovered 





it. 

“It is a providential revelation !” said the coroner,,. 
solemnly. “ Now we are likely to get,at. something 
we can. follow ; 61,230. To find a pistol with the 
other portions bearing that. number.” 

“ What were the initials?” asked Miss. Anderson, 
peering fearfully into the hand which still held the 
fatal evidenee. ‘“*O. 0.’ They. are alittle peculiar,” 
added shes. 

Mr. Bradley groaned. 

“ Oh, Charlie Oreyton!. Charlie Creyton!” 

“ Good heavens! you-don't suspect any one in the 
town?” whispered Miss Anderson. 

“Tam. forgetting myself!” said Mr. Bradley, re- 
covering his: wits. “I have no right to call names 
on mere suspicion.” 

“IT should be:sorry to think it was him, though Iam 
very with him,” went on Miss Anderson, mu- 
singly. “It iereally unprincipled and wicked in him 
to try tocajole and win over a simple, innocent 
girl like Amy. Butthen the poor squire’s will threw 
the snare: around her. Yet he knows the bitter 
opposition of her friends, and that she is. really en- 
gaged to another. Oh, it is shocking, such early de- 
pravity. Mr. Bradley,” added she, suddenly waking 
up from her abstracted. manner, “ don’t follow up the 
clue. And oh, don’t bring, my poor, little innocent 
sunshade into: the affnir.” 

Whileshe spoke, she moved a step away, and 
transferred the silk and ivory toy from. the right 
hand, which had held and guided it to its important 
discovery, to the other whose dainty glove was still 
intact. 

Once again she stretched out the slender delicate 
member, and stood looking down upon it with that 
same singular glowering, that mingling of ex- 
citing pride and icy horror. Then she joined the 
group gathered before the cross. Her visitors were 
hearing for the first. time the: stery of the murder. 

The taxidermist came out, and hovered. in the 
rear. His voice made them all start, when he broke 
in upon their conversation. 

“It’s a singnlar and odd’coincidence, that the vine 
I planted to cover the cross will only grow on this 
side. Do yow see, not one leaf or tendril creeps 
over the side towards the lake ?” 

All went round to examine, even Miss Anderson, 
and she placed herself in a direet line fromthe cross 
to the distant windows of Lakeville, glanced from 
one to the other, and put forth that white, shapely 
right hand, a-glitter with diamonds and rubies, with 
& nervous shudder, as-if to cast it from her. 

But she was again herself when she drew Ray 
Gilbert aside, as the remainder of the party were 
seating themselves in the boat, and demanded of him 
exactly what Amy Atherton had said to him. 

He was terribly loath to answer, but her imperious 
eye bade him, and he told the truth. 

Amy had declared that she loved Charlie Creyton, 
and meant to marry him. 

Miss Anderson laughed contemptuously. 

“Sheisa little idiot. Nevertheless, Ray, youshall 
marry her,” she said, and walked majestically into 
the boat, shook out her fleecy skirts, spread her sun- 
Shade, and entertained her visitors by her brilliant 
spirits all the way across the lake. 

Meantime Ray Gilbert, thoroughly disturbed from 
his usual complacency, walked slowly back from the 
boat-landing, towards the group of young people 
waiting for Amy Atherton, who still lingered in the 
background, talking earnestly with Charlie Creyton. 

“Go and bring Amy here, Mr. Gilbert,” said a 
laughing maiden. “Tell her we are going home, and 


,raising his voice as Charlie and Amy advanced, so 





shall leave her to walk alone if she keeps us waiting | 
much longer.” 
Ray shrugged his shoulders. | 

| 


“If she chooses such company, leave her to enjoy 
it. For myself Iam not over-particular, but I really 
cannot stoop so low as that.” 

“ Amy, Amy !” called out Fanny Drake, a pert, 
giddy maideu, secretly a warm admirer of Ray Gil- 
bert, anda fervent aspirant for a place in Miss Ander- 
son’s coterie. 

And as Amy and her companion moved slowly to- 
wards them, she added, with a toss of her head: 

“Tt’s all Amy’s. fault that. we have that man 
at.our heels. I for one protest against it.” 

“Why, Fanny,” retorted a generous companion, 
‘“* you know that Charlie Creyton gains every one’s 
respect. wherever he goes.” ; 

“T side with you, Fanny,” exclaimed Ray Gilbert, 


that he. knew very well they must hear his words. 
“T agree with you entirely that there is a limit to 
all things, and that we owe.it to ourselves to keep 
out all unworthy, base-born interlopers from our 
circle. If Amy must choose such a companion, let 
us leave her to walk her way alone.” 

As he spoke, he put himself by Fanny’s side, and 
led the way swiftly in the path towards the yen. 
Fanny was only too flattered and delighted. She 
gave an imperious gesture to her younger sister, 
who followed with her escort. The rest-hesitated a 
moment, and looked at each other dubiously. They 
were sorry to grieve Charlie Creyton, but not yet 
ready to incur the displeasure of Ray, the lion of the 
young men, the favoured guest of the great house at 
Lakeville. They. stood vacillating a moment, then 
followed the others. Ray Gilbert cast back a 
triumphant glance, and exulted inwardly. 

“ Miss Amy is well — I fancy she will be 
less capricious when I see her again.” 

Amy stood a moment, following, them with angry, 
indignant eyes, hardly daring to glance into her com- 
panion’s face, for she knew he compreliended the 
whole movement. 

His face was deadly pale, and his eyes flashed, but 
he spoke sorrowfully : 

“Oh, Amy, this is but the beginning. Do not go 
any farther until.you have counted the cost.” 

“T do not care for them. I. despise and detest 
them?” cried out Amy, vehemently. “If all the 
world stood on their side, and you were-here alone, 
I should stay with you.” 

“Heaven bless your generous heart! Oh, Amy, 
may you receive such a réward as you deserve. For 
myself, their shafts fall harmlessly. I can throwthem 
off as I would a child’s pelting arrow. As soon as 
you have spoken to your father, I want to take you 
to my mother. My darling! if only I might save 
you from the trial of that interview, when you must 
brave, I fear, the most bitter anger.” 

“T am able to bear it,” answered Amy, “and I 
have the consolation of knowing that my mother’s 
blessing follows me. But it may not prove so grave 
an ordeai as we anticipate. You know how terribly 
alarmed I was. It has all blown over, though I never 
hear any allusion to the fatal affair, without feeling 
as if my face betrayed the most palpable guilt.” 

“Yes, I suppose it is all ended, though I cannot 
understand it. I certainly wonder that more active 
measures have not been taken. It is a terrible mys- 
tery. Iget bewildered trying to fathom it—to de- 
tect a motive.” 

“Don’t talk about it, pray. I don’t allow myself 
to think of it. Iam only thankful that the excite- 
ment has died out.” 

Little dreamed either of them how speedily and 
threateningly the revival of that excitement was 
coming. 


CHAPTER IX. 


SoMETHING like three weeks from the day of Mr. 
Athertori’s dinner-party, the taxidermist might have 
been seen—while the early dew yet hung on the | 
foliage, scattering its pearly shower over him as he | 
brushed along—walking swiftly over the pastures, 
disappearing presently in the blue green shadows of 
the cedar grove. 

He had his gun on his shoulder, his game bag swung 
at his back, and the never absent specimen box was 
buckled around his waist. Nevertheless, he paid no 
attention whatever to the stir of life amidst the wa- 
ving branches, the clear, joyous call of birds, the 
buzz of insect, or the flutter of broad-winged butter- 
fly taking its morning sip from the freshly-opened 
flowers. With eyes downcast, and lips set gravely 
and thoughtfully,. he strode on until he reached a 
little cluster of trees standing on a rise of land over- 
looking the Creyton farm. Here he paused, leaned 
against the trunk of a tree, and eyed sharply the 
open pasture before him, across which ran the foot- 
path used by Charlie Creyton and his young appren- 








tice, as they went to and fro from the farmhouse to 
the shop. 

The village was hidden, nestled in the valley 
below, and there were but three other farmhouses in 
sight, from whose chimneys the white columns of 
smoke curled upwards in snowy wreaths. The taxi- 
dermist looked long and wistfully towards the brown 
roof of the Creyton farmhouse, and sighed more than 
once, with none of that cheery brightness on his 
face which the townspeople seemed to think its in- 
separable trait. 

Presently his eye caught a glimpse of two figures 
coming through the gate. He knew Charlie Creyton’s 
straight vigorous form even at that distance, and 
guessed that the shortstout boy lagging behind was 
the apprentice. He watched them along the pasture, 
half-smiled as Charlie vaulted over the bars; and 
when they had disappeared from sight he drew a 
long sigh of relief. 

“'Phey have gone,” said’ he; aloud: 

And, shouldering his gun, he went swiftly forward 
towards the farmhouse, making a great deal of noise 
as he opened and closed the gate. 

Mary Creyton, in her neat calico dress and spotless 
collar, her smooth, glossy hair, and meek, pensive 
face, came to the open door and looked out. The 
taxidermist set his gun against the gate-post, took 
off his cap in a respectful bow, and came forward. 

“T have been wandering in the woods, and am 
faint. Might I be so bold as to ask for a glass of 
milk ?” said he, 

Mary Creyton’s eye had taken a swift observation 
of his person. “ The taxidermist, who draws.somany 
visitors to the cottage, without doubt,” commented 
she, and answered aloud; in her sweet,. steady 
tones: 

“Certainly. I can give you coffee, if you prefer it. 
My sew Bas just taken His breakfast, and gone to the 
villap= Wl in, please.” 

He corew off his game-bag, and came in at once, 
glancing around the neat, inviting kitchen, almost 
feeling a pang at its cheery home-look. 

“T beg you not to allow me to intrude. I reside 
myself but a short distance from here,” said he, 
sitting down in a chair; and trying to steady his 
brain from the whirl of agitating thoughts: which 
rushed upon him. 

“Yes,” answered Mary Creyton. ‘I knew you at 
once. You are so famous in the place, that one 
might recognize you without ever having seen you 
before. I hear wonderful stories of your birds and 
butterflies. Iam quite proud of the honour of this 
visit. You must really allow me to giveyou a break- 
fast.” 

As she spoke she went quietly backwards and for- 
wards, dusting the crumbs from the snowy table- 
cloth, setting the coffee-pot over the fire, and peep- 
ing once or twice into the oven. The taxidermist 
followed every movement, although he seemed ab- 
sorbed in the landscape spread out from the window 
befote him. She went out of the room to a little 
milk-room in the rear, and he heard her voice in 
conversation with the girl at work there over the 
butter. 

As he listened, this man, who called himself Max 
Steinberg, brushed bis hand across his eyes, and two 
scalding tears fell upon his cheek. The hospitable 
woman returned with a bowl of cream and a tiny pat 
of fresh butter, set a plate on the table, a silver 
spoon into the cup and saucer, and turned to him, 
her blue eyes lighted up with pleasant enjoyment 
at the novelty of the occasion. 

“Tam:so glad I baked a chicken-pie for Charlie 
to take for his dinner. Now I haveone all ready for 
your breakfast. Come and sit down now.” 

The man could scarcely refrain from falling down 
at her feet, but he rose, stumbled forward, and ma- 
naged to get into his seat, for all his blinded eyes. 

“You are too generous, madam. Do you serve 
every wanderer who comes in this style?” said he. 

She laughed cheerfully. 

“ Many wanderers do’ not come this way, nor 
care for milk or coffee. They'go to the village and 
ask for poison. Slhiail I give you the cream? or, 
perhaps, you will prefer to pour it in yourself?” 

“No, oh, no! Let me have it all from your hands. 
You may well imagine what a treat it must be, this 
orderly breakfast, and dainty-laden table, with a 
neat-handed lady to preside. We men are such 
bunglers at our best.” 

“Yet I hear about the admirable neatness and 
graceful arrangement of your cottage.” 

She helped him bountifully, and went away for an 
extra addition of jelly. While she was lost in the 
depths of the closet, her guest dropped his knife and 
fork, and stared about him like one in a dream. 
Nevertheless, he did justice to the meal. He took 
care to do that, knowing it was the best reward for 
her kindness. But at length he turned away from 
the table, and, despite his best efforts, his voice was 
husky as he asked: 
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“ Are we safe from intrusion, kind lady? I have 
a word for your ear.” 

Mary Creyton arched her neck, and looked at him 
as haughtily as it was possible for one of her meek 
spirit to do. 

“ Sir,” said she, making a movement towards the 
door. 

He gave a deprecating gesture. 

“ Wait a moment, I pray you. I was in Australia a 
long while—I was the intimate friend of George 
Livingstone. He told me to.seek you out—to give 
you a message.” 

It needed no more to detain her. Mary Creyton 
sank down in the nearest chair, and turned her blue 
eyes upon him, wild with anguish and grief. 

“T heard his story. I came here prepared to 
be angry and harsh in my rebuke ; but, madam, dear 
madam, you have disarmed me. There is a cruel 
mistake ; it is not in your nature to be so hard and 
pitiless with him.” 

“Hard and pitiless!” echoed Mary’s indignant 
voice, and then she fell into a wild burst of weep- 
ing. 
Her companion trembled from head to feet, sharing 
her distress and grief. 

“T found, to my surprise, that you had even ig- 
nored his name; that no one in the town seemed to 
know of your relatién to him. Everything, in fact, 
is so different from what he imagined, that I am 
puzzled.” 

“You knew him—yonu were with him!” wailed 
Mary Creyton. “Oh, did he never repent the cruel 
desertion of the mother of his child? Did he send 
me no repentant word—no message of tenderness to 
the one who gave him her whole heart—who bore, 
uncomplainingly, the scorn and contempt of the world 
for his sake? Had he no love left?” 

“Good heavens! madam, if ever there were a man 
whose whole heart was given to a woman, it was 
George Livingstone!” 

She wrung her hands, and her wet eyes flashed. 

“Look at the circumstances. See me here, dis- 
honoured in the sight of the world. Look at my 
boy, who dreams not of his father’s identity, and 
dare to tell me that!” 

“Madam,” said the taxidermist, in a stern, wrath- 
ful voice, “there has been mischief made between 
you. I guessed it before. I tell you a truer- 
hearted, more passionately-loving husband than 
George Livingstone never breathed. He wept his 
tears of anguish at your very name. Of all the rest 
of his miserable experience, this only had power to 
reach his heart—that the woman he adored turned 
away from him in scorn, refusing to share his exile, 
to soothe his sorrows.” 

“ Turned away from him!” repeated Mary Crey- 
ton, slowly ; “why do you mock me?” 

“ Let us talk no more thus blindly. I can tell you 
just what diabolical toils wound around him, for he 
told me everything. It was a secret, his union with 
you, because his uncle favoured another, and he 
wanted time to gain his consent. He acknow- 
ledged with bitter remorse that that was his first, 
but, he declared, his only wrong to you. Yet he 
meant it kindly. He was sure he could trust to his 
uncle’s generous kindness, if only he were able to 
convince him of the folly of the other alliance. And 
some one who feigned the truest friendship urged 
him on. Then came the woful quarrel with young 
Raymond, who was desperately jealous of poor 
George, and who insulted him in every way that 
opportunity allowed him. It seemed he had fol- 
lowed George, and witnessed your frequent meetings. 
George was sure that he suspected the truth, and 
was stung to frenzy by it. Raymond did his best to 
bring about aquarrel, but only when he flung out hints 
against you, succeeded in goading the poor fellow 
into anger. Well, that miserable day came. Ray- 
mond was more unbearable than ever; and George, 
in a towering passion, turned upon him, and uttered 
those threats, before half a dozen witnesses, which 
were used afterwards as such potent weapons against 
him. Do you know the rest? I find utter ignorance 
in the town; no one seems aware that it was Ray- 
mond’s death which sent George Livingstone away— 
a murderer and vagabond on the earth.” 

“TI know,” groaned Mary; “was it not that 
the terrible story might be hidden for ever, that 
I consented to endure this shame—to forego my 
claim? I promised her that no one should dream 
George Livingstone was father to the child that was 
soon to be born into such a cloud of misery, if only 
his father might go free of this woful crime—if he 
might be spared the judgment of the law.” 

“Ha! I thought so!” exclaimed her listener, 
springing to his feet; “ poor George! poor George! 
The same evil agent came to both. Listen to me; 
George Livingstone was guiltless of Raymond’s 
blood. The hot-headed boy fell by his own rash 
fury. He struck at George, there in the woods, with 
the butt of his gun, forgetful that it was charged, 


’ 





|the morning-room. 
| made a respectful bow, and retreated. 


and dropped dead at his rival's feet, shot by the ball 
from his own gun.” 

Mary Creyton stretched both hands upwards, while 
the tears poured down her face. , 

“My heavens, I thank thee!” 

“ Hear me still farther. That seme fiend was at 
hand, rushed forward lamenting the youth, and 
accusing George of having murdered him. His in- 
dignant refutation was met by the scathing declara- 
tion, that nothing would make the world believe it. 
That she herself had been drawn thither by the angry 
voices, his threats, the peculiar relation between 
them, all would be black proofs which no one would 
disbelieve. Stunned and bewildered, George took 
the evil advice. He hurried away, only meaning 
to remain until the worst had blown over, and then 
to return and confess everything to his uncle, and 
take you before the world as his wife. He dashed 
off a frantic, hasty letter, and gave it to those crafty 
hands for delivery. A speedy answer came to his 
hiding-place ; a letter, in your handwriting, which 
drove him to madness. You heaped pitiless, burning 
reproaches upon him; you refused to hear another 
word, or take another look from one who had become 
abhorrent, detestable, hideous in your eyes. Be 
still, dear madam ; I know you never wrote it. Oh, 
if poor George could have believed it! Stung to 
madness, George took the first ship for Australia. 
Yet with coolness came the desperate hope of your 
relenting. He wrote twice, six times in all, at 
different intervals, but never, never a word came 
back from you. She wrote several times, with 
hypocritical professions of sympathy and friendship, 
representing you as hard and obdurate, and his uncle 
severely angry. What wonder the poor fellow 
drove deeper into the wild sierras, and goaded by the 
restless anguish within, made no pause until he was 
familiat even with the most unfrequented peaks of 
the rocks ?” 


Mary Creyton had risen from her chair, and stood | 
before him like a statue, but for the wild, agonized | 


eyes losing not a single expression of his face. 
“ And he is dead now!” moaned she, with white, 
quivering lips. “He died in those far-off wilds.” 
“That is false. She concocted the whole; the 
letter was of her own devising. I tell you he came 
back, poor, weary-hearted man; pining for but a 


glimpse of your face, he came back. Hist you! you | 


know about the hermit? Mary Creyton, that hermit 
was George Livingstone. Now answer me, who mur- 
dered him ?” 

The wild, fierce, flaming look was lost on Mary. 
The glazing eyes saw nothing, but the words he 
spoke hissed and shrieked into ber ears, turning her 
dizzy and faint. She dropped down into a chair, 
and her head fell forwards on the table. The tax- 
idermist poured out a glass of water, and gave it to 
her drop by drop, with shaking hands and terrified 
face. She revived presently, and burst into a 
relieving flood of tears. 

“Oh, my George! my martyred George!” sobbed 
she. 

“Yes, that is my cry, day and night. Woman, 
he was the dearest friend the world gave to the poor 
taxidermist. We roamed together over those 
wondrous sierras. We hunted up the manifold riches 
and mysteries of that golden shore. We shared each 
other’s thoughts and woes. Why am I here? Be- 
cause, on my bended knees, I took an oath to avenge 
his wrongs, to right his good name, to punish the 
pitiless hand which haunted him even unto death.” 

The man’s broad chest heaved, his eyes flashed, 
though the tears poured down his cheeks. Mary 
Creyton stretched out her hands to him. 

“ Heaven bless you! Oh, if I had known that he was 
so near! if he had only come to me! Oh, horrible, 
torturing thought!” 

“But not so hard to bear as what you believed 
before. Tell me that, or I shall repent this revela- 
tion. You thought him a murderer, a reckless 
deserter of all that should be sacred to man. You 
believed him dead and buried in far Australia. Is 
it worse to know that he is innocent, and sleeping 
beneath the cross yonder by the lake ?” 

“No, no. You have taken away the heaviest 
woe. I can tell my boy of his father now, and not 
blush. I say again, heaven bless you!” 

“ And you will keep silence, and give me help, if I 
should need it ?” 

“T will,” she answered, solemnly. 

At that moment the girl was heard approaching 
The taxidermist rose hastily, 


(To be continued.) 


Miscutzvous Dogs.—According to the statute 
law as provided by the 28th and 29th of Victoria, 
cap. 60, sec. 1, in case of sheep or cattle being in- 
jured by a dog, the sheep-owner mav recover 
damages from thy dog-owner without showing “a 


artes mischievous propensity, or the owner's 
owledge of such propensity, or that the injury was 
attributable to neglect on the part of such owner.” 
The matter then simply is, that if somebody's dog 
bites my sheep I can recover damages, but if the dog 
bites me I recover nothing unless I can prove a 
scienter. It is difficult tq conjecture upon what 
principle this distinction between human flesh and 
mutton is grounded. Mr. Pitt Taylor, the judge of 
the Lambeth County Court, had occasion recently 
to remark upon this ridiculous anomaly. A work- 
man passing a house with a sack, a dog ran out of 
the house and bit him, whereupon he sued the owner 
of the dog on account of the injury he sustained. 
The plaintiff not being pr with any evidence 
to prove a scienter, the judge was about to dismiss 
the summons, when the plaintiff fortunately supplied 
the link, by stating that the defendant had informed 
him that his dog had once been ill-treated by a 
sweep, since which he had always flown at sweeps, 
and he supposed that he might have mistaken the 
plaintiff for a sweep. 











THE WOOD-SORREL. 
In the first place, our wood-sorrel is an excellent 





weather-glass: both leaves and flowers close before 
| rain ; and the latter expand fully only in the brightest 

sunshine, drooping at even a passing cloud. But, 

more remarkable still, if its leaves be roughly 
| handled, they will as it were shrink from the touch, 
droop, and gradually fold up, not in the sate wonder- 
fully instantaneous manner peculiar to the leaves 
of the sensitive plant (Mimosa pudica), but percep- 
tibly, though slowly. If yougather a plant of wood- 
sorrel and carry it home in your hand, you will soon 
find that the leaves will close, and the flowers shrivel 
up and die. 

Curiously enough, the sensitive property of the 
leaves is more apparent in some specimens than in 
others. The manner in which the seed is sown by 
the plant itself is very remarkable. Some yearsago, 
when I had even more to learn than I have now of 
the wonders of the works of nature, and when I had 
less opportunity of studying them, a kind friend sent 
me some roots of wood-sorrel. I thought it then, as 
I think it still, one of the loveliest things that I had 
ever beheld; and watched with wonder its leaves 
fold and unfold as evening succeeded to morning. 
Even when the blossoms had disappeared, I cherished 
the plants; and one fine morning in July was 
astonished to find what I believed to be a flower-bud 
rising among the leaves. Another and another ap- 
peared, and grew largerday by day. What surprised 
me was that they were not white, but green and 
swollen; and quite hard to tlie touch—that is, for a 
time; for one day, on handling one of the supposed 
buds, my astonishment may be imagined, when it 
flew open at right angles, scattering around a num- 
ber of white, pearly-looking seeds! Such is the 
wonderful provision made for the dissemination of 
this little plant. 

It is curious to notice that the leaves of the wood- 
sorrel, when folded up for the night, will not re- 
open if placed in a room with artificial light ; differ- 
ing in this from the trefoils and other night-closing 
plants. Many who are familiar with the beauty of 
the emerald leaves and pencilled flowers may not 
have examined the creeping root, on which are hard 
round knobs or scales, pink or bright red, and some- 
what resembling coral. A striking variety of the 
wood-sorrel has been observed in some parts of 
England, which has bright purplish-red blossoms, 
and contrasts very handsomely with our ordinary 
form. 

Those who look on everything from a utilitarian 
point of view, will be glad to learn that the wood- 
sorrel is not merely ornamental, but useful. The 
essential salt of lemons, well-known to ladies as 
a remover of inkspots from linen, is a form of oxalic 
acid prepared from its leaves. 


THE rumour is current that Her Majesty the Queen 
of England will visit, this summer, Her Royal High- 
ness the Princess Alice. From thence Her Majesty 
will go to Gotha. 

A WonDERFUL OLD Man.—Amongst the company 
who attended the wool sale of Mr. W. Marshall, at 
Huddlesceugh Hall, some time since, at which Mr. 
Thornborough officiated as auctioneer, was an old 
man named Thomas Hutchinson, residing at Fell 
Gate, who has reached the extraordinary age of 112 
years. Although considerably shrunk, the old man 
is said to possess yg corm robust constitution, 
and was able, by the help of two stout sticks, to 
follow the auctioneer till lot 89 was “ put up,” when 
the old gentleman made a bid and became a pur- 
chaser. Old Tommy, who has stood six feet in height 
in his day, was a soldier in the British army, aud 
was present at the battle of Waterloo. 
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[THE OLD SHANTY.] 


THE LITTLE WHITE GLOVE. 


“Now do not forget to write frequently, Gerty, for 
I shall be lonely without you. Good-by;” and 
Claude Rowland kissed the fair cheek of his sister’s 
upturned face. Then Gerty sprang into the carriage, 
seated herself by the side of her newly-made hus- 
band, and was soon whirled rapidly away. 

Claude Rowland was one of that fortunate class 
who enjoy the distinction of being everybody's 
favourite. Wealth, an endowment of more than a 
usual share of personal charms, and his own moral 
worth, made him the aim of many a fair lady's 
heart. But, although he was uniformly polite and 
chivalrous to all, yet, strange to say, he had never 
fallen in love. 

Claude and his sister, Gertrude, had been left 
orphans at an almost infantile age. From his earliest 
recollections he had been her sole protector, and he 
loved her almost to idolatry. So now, when he felt 
himself obliged to give her up, he entered his 
carriage with a sigh, anddrovehome. “ Ah,Gerty!” 
thought he, as he threw himself into a chair in his 
luxurious library, “little did I think that I was 
sacrificing all my happiness.” 

“How now, Claude—what’s the matter?” ex- 
claimed Fred Stanley, Claude’s most intimate friend, 
entering the room. 

“This house seems like a prison since Gertrude 
left,” answered Claude, rising to greet his friend. 
“I think I will go away for awhile. I can never 
exist here in such wretched loneliness.” 

“Why not settle down into married life? Perhaps 
that would dispel some of the gloom,” said his friend, 
half playfully, half seriously. 

“Pshaw! among all our set, there is not one I 
would select for a wife—and you knowit. 1 believe 
lam impenetrable to female charms.” 





“ That's certain, Claude. But come, let us-go to the 
club to dine—that’s what I came for.” 

Lonely and sad at heart was Claude, the next day, 
as he took a seat in the train. After awhile, he 
purchased a newspaper to beguile the tediousness 
of his journey. As he opened it, his eyes accidentally 
fell on a white object at his feet. Stooping to pick 
it up, he discovered it to be a lady’s white kid 

love. 

“What a pretty little thing,” thought he, intently 
scrutinizing it. “I'll keep it, and perhaps the owner 
will come at the right time.” 

Numerous were the morning walks, moonlight 
rides, and pleasure parties, in which Claude engaged 
during that gay season. He became a universal 
favourite. He soon found himself surrounded by 
insinuating mothers and aspiring daughters. But 
Claude easily penetrated their artful designs. There 
was one, however, to whom he frequently manifested 
partial feelings. This was Cora Mason, noted for her 
amiable and lively disposition. Many could boast of 
more beauty; but her natural grace and gaiety of 
manner, her almost wild nature, made her the life 
of every party. Not that Claude entertained any 
feelings of love towards her; but her witty and 
lively remarks served to quiet the restless feeling at 
his heart for Gerty. 

All this time he thought of the little glove. Often 
he found himself looking at the hand of the lady he 
was talking to, especially if she were pretty and agree- 
able, wondering if she could be its owner. Butevery 
hand he saw seemed too large. 

In writing to his friend Fred, he narrated the 
finding of the glove, and added,“ You ask if I see, 
as yet, any one who reaches my heart. I answer, 
‘No, and I never shall.’ In fact, all is hollow 
here; so I have vowed to remain single, unless I 
can find the owner of the glove.” And Fred wrote 
back: “I take you at your word, and hold you te 


yvur vow ; remember, it must be another Cinderella 
affair, or else you must forfeit your pair of five thou- 
sand; and against it, I will bet a handsome diamond 
brooch to be given to your Cinderella, if you ever 
find her and marry her.” To which Claude wrote 
back, “Done.” 

About this time, there came a Miss Juliet Mon- 
tague, who, by her attractive loveliness drew all the 
gentlemen to her shrine. She was certainly the belle 

| of the season. For two days Claude had been con- 
tined to his room by a severe headache, and had, 
consequently, been prevented from beholding this 
beauty; but, one morning, feeling somewhat re- 
eovered from his illness, he resolved to go out and 
enjoy the fresh morning air. He walked on and on 
| tillhe came to a thick wood, into the depth of which 
| he plunged. 

All at once he was aroused by the sound of voices 
| quite near, one of which he recognized as that of 
| Cora Mason, who was saying, in a tone of anxiety, 

** What shall we do, Juliet ? How heedless we were 
to take this path, without knowing to where it led.” 

“ What a romantic spot!” exclaimed Juliet. “I 
should like to remain here all day, if it were not for 
an engagement this morning. But now I wish we 
could see some person who could direct us into the 
right path.” 

The voice was so sweet and musical, that Claude 
could not forbear glancing through an opening in 
the bushes at the speaker. He was entranced. The 

| fine, dark, expressive eyes were now soft and tender, 

| and now brilliant and glowing with excitement. The 

| magnificent hair was of that beautiful golden shade 
of brown which we so seldom see; and as Juliet 
Montague, for it wasshe, stood with the soft rays of 

} the sun falling upon her, her beauty appeared almost 

| ethereal. Her form was exquisite, the embodiment 

| of perfection ; every movement was full of queenly 

| grace. When she spoke, 

' “Those silver sounds, so soft, so dear, 

The listener held his breath to hear.” 

Finding himself in an embarrassing situation, 
Claude stepped from his place of concealment, raised 

, his hat, and said, “Can I be of service, ladies ?” 

“Oh, Mr. Rowland! how fortunate!” exclaimed 
Cora. “We are out botanizing, and have taken the 
wrong path, and are lost.” 

An introduction followed: and then Olaude said, 
| * I will accompany you back to the hotel.” 

“Tam afraid we are trespassing on your time,” 
| said Juliet, hesitatingly. “If you will beso kind as 
| to give us the directions, we can find the way our- 

selves.” 
| “By no means, Miss Montague. Besides,” he 
added, gallantly, “ I cannot deny myself the pleasure 
of such agreeable companions.” 

After this he was frequently thrown into the 
society of Miss Montague, and every time his admira- 
tion increased. A week later he wrote to Fred 
Stanley, thus: 

“IT must not neglect to speak of the star, Miss 
Montague. You have, doubtless, heard of her ex- 
traordinary beauty, and, perhaps, have seen her. 
There is something so modest and attractive, so 
fascinating, and yet so dignified about her, that she 
is distinguished, by general assent, from common 
belles. Why, Fred, if you had not a sweetheart, I 
should not dare to trust you one half hour in her pre- 
sence. But as for me, you know that I am in- 
accessible to female charms. But if I ever should 
fall in love, believe me, it will be either with Miss 
Montague, or some one approaching her as nearly as 
possible. Only, you know, I can do neither, unless 
she is the owner of the glove. I don’t, you see, for- 
get my vow.” 

Folding and sealing his letter, he opened his 
trunk, and his eyes fell upon that little kid glove in 
the corner. Taking it up he began soliloquizing. 
“Now, if the owner of this glove were as fair and 
beautiful as Juliet, I should certainly be tempted to 
love her. But, ah! I never thought of this before ; 
perhaps she is a little pug-nosed, freckle-faced, red- 
haired Miss, and ” Down came the cover; the 
picture was too disgusting to think of—and he turned 
his thoughts to-the elegant Juliet, who was rendered 
still lovelier by the contrast. 

Weeks passed by, and Claude began to feel that his 
heart, after all, was capable of an impression. Yes ; 
he loved Juliet Montague—and he knew it. But, 
with all his popularity, Claude was not vain. He 
feared his own deserts. How could the rich and 
beautiful Miss Montague condescend to look down 
upon one like him ? 

There had been a terrific thunderstorm one after- 
noon. The sky was dark and lowering, the rain 
fell unceasingly, while the peals of thunder and 
the lurid lightning made the day more dismal than 
night. Of course, all outdoor amusements were im- 
possible. Claude had spent the most of the day in 
his own room, partly in reading, but chiefly in 
meditation. Towards the latter part of the after- 
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noon he descended to the drawing-room. On the 
staircase he met Cora Masop, pale with affright. 

“Oh, Mr. Rowland!” cried she, “1 am afraid 
Juliet is killed:” 

“Good heavens! What do you mean?” 

“She went out this afternegon on her little white 
pony,” hurriedly answered Cora, “ saying she should 

e gone about an hour. it has been now four hours, 

and she has not yet returned. She was going to 
Langly Wood. Itis twomiles,-you know, from there 
to any house. Oh! something has happened to her 
—I know it has—all alone in that horrid place.” 

Pale with agitation, Clandé lost no time.in calling 
a carriage. The rain poured in torrents as he drove 
in the direction of the wood. There was barely 
light enough to find the way. Claude reached the 
wood. He thought he saw a light object ;and drawing 
near, he started to find it was Juliet. She had taken 
refuge inan old shed, which had originally been 
erected for stray sheep ; but age and storms had 
completely deprived it of two sides, and only the roof 
remained. 

‘ Miss Montague,” cried he, hurrying to her. 

“Oh, Claude!” she answered,in her excitement 
using his Christian name. Then a burning blush 
covered her face. She essayed to conceal/her mis- 
take, but the tremulous topes.of her voice betrayed 
her confusion as she said, “Mr. Rewland, what 
brought you here, and in such a storm?” 

“J heard of your absence, and started at once to 
seek you. But not @ momentis to be lost; you will 
catch your death of coldif youstay here any longer ;” 
and he hurried her to the carriage, wrapped around 
her a shawl he had brought, and erdered the coach- 
man to drive back as fast as possible. As she sat 
opposite to him, weary and exeited from the after- 
nocn'sadventure, he longed. to tell her how mach he 
loved her; but he would not-take advantage of his 
position. When they reached .the, hotel, he gently 
lifted her out. She. tried to express her thanks. 

“Do you think,” said he, “it was.a task?” His 
voice sunk to almost a whisper, and he felt the little 
hand within his tremble; then \he added, hastily, 
“It is damp here, and it would be safer to change 
these wet garments, I hope I shall not find you to- 
merrow suffering from this expogure.” 

The next day Juliet kept her chamber. The fol- 
lowing one, as Claude sat waiting in a friend's room 
for the return of its occupant, he heard voices: which 
he knew to be Cora Masen’s and Juliet Montague’s. 
The speakers were in the adjoining apartment, 
which, as he afterwards learned, was that occupied 
by Juliet. 

“TI suppose, Juliet, you will attend the-ball to- 
morrow night ?” Cora was say ing 

“ That is, my intention,” replied Juliet. 

“ What shall you wear?” 

“T hardly know.” 

“ Why, Juliet,” cried Cora, in amazement; “the 
belle of the town net. knowing what she is to wear at 
the most magnificent ball of the season. Of course, 
Claude Rowlard will be present; end you know how 
particular he is about dress. I thought you. were 
half in love with him, or he with you; but if you 
are so indifferent towards him, I shall begin to lay my 
plans with regard to him.” 

“ You are at perfeet liberty to do-so,” 
Juliet. 

“ How provokingly cool you are! Now, for my 
part, | have worried myself into a headache about 
my dress. I have purchased the loveliest pair of 
white kid gloves with lavender silk.” 

“White kids, with lavender silk?” said Juliet. 
“ Ah! I had such a beautiful pair, sent from Paris; 
but, several weeks sizce, befere coming here, 
I accidentally lest-one ef them; it had my name 
written, very fine, vn the inside. If I had that glove 
again, so as to cemplete the pair, yours would be no- 
thing in comparison to them.” 

Claude waited to hear no more; he had, indeed, 
been surprised ij:to hearing this. Has ily rising, he 
went to his room, and taking out the glove, he found 
upon the inside yhe- name, “Juliet Montague,” and 
wondered that he hed never observ<d it before. He 
wondered, too, that he nad never cespected its owner- 
ship, for of all the hands ne knew, Julict’s was 
the smallest. He covered the little glove with 
kisses. 

The next afternoon Juliet was in her room, sur- 
rounded with laces and ribbons of every description. 
She had dismissed her maid that she might enjoy an 
hour of rest and quiet alone, before commencing her 
toilet for the ball. As she sat by the open window, 
and rested her soft cheek upon her little white hand, 
she fell into deep meditation. She thought of all 
the exciting pleasures of the season through which 
she had passed ; she thought of the numerous suitors 
for her hand, whom she had painfully rejected, and 
then she thought of Claude Rowland. He never had 
proffered his heart, and the season was fast pass- 
ing away; and, perhaps, after all, he did not care 


” 


responded 





anything for her. Doubtless he thought her a 
heartless coquette, and——” 

“ Something for you, Miss Juliet,” exclaimed 
Susan, her waiting-maid, entering the room, and 
placing a little package om the stand before her. 
Juliet took it up,and was once morealone. She looked 
at the superssription, wondering at the unfamiliar 
handwriting. Opening it, she found a white glove 
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rious * tbe cool, refreshing breeze 
fanned the flushed i heated cheek of Juliet. 

It was anight of perfect stillness; not a sound 
was heard, save the echo of the gay music within. 
For several moments they walked on insilence ; nei- 
ther spoke a word till arriving at a spet far removed 
from the gay assembly,; then Claude paused, and 
tenderly taking the little gloved hand within his, 

said : 


“Juliet, did you wear this because you leve me, or 
simply as a compliance with my request ?” 

He bent low to catch the tremulous tones—she 
was too noble to play the coquette. 

“ Because I love you,” she whispered. 

“ Bless you, dearest—my Juliet!” he passionately 
cried, clasping her hands. And then he. told the 
story of the little glove; how he had found it when 
his heart was sad and lonely; how he had been 
vainly seeking for the owner; and how he had at 
last discovered her; but found her to be far more 
good and beautiful than he had ever dared hope for 
in his pleasantest dreams. 

A few weeks later, Claude returned to his home, 
but it was not alone—his fair bride accompanied him, 
He still preserves, and ever will preserve, the little 
white glove. 

His wife wears. a very beautiful diamond brooch, 
the history of which our readers can guess ; for Fred 
Stanley gave it to Juliet on her wedding day; and 
of course Glaude kept; his horses. M. M. 


How Marriaces ARE Mapg IN Romg.—lIt was 
from an instinct of hospitality that we wereshown the 
Conservatorio, and instructed in regard to allits pur- 


poses. We saw the neat dormitories with their 
battalions of little white beds ; the kitchen with its 
gigantic coppers for boiling broth, and the refectory 
with the smell of the frugal dinners of generations 
of mendieants in it. The assistant was very proud 
of the neatness of everything, and was glad to talk 
of that, or, indeed, anything else. It appeared that the 
girls were taught reading, writing, and plain sewing 
when they were young, and that the Conservatorio 
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800: ; street gas about 2,000, and pure hydrogen, 
lightest of all substances, 12,000 times. The 
heaviest substance has thus 23 multiplied by 12,000 
or more than a quarter of a million times more 
weight than an equal bulk of the lightest; and the 
substance of which comets are made, has by. astro- 
nomers been proved to be even séveral thousand 
times lighter than hydrogen gas. 


Tue work of destruction is going on rapidly at 
the Champs de Mars. The Parisians had: hoped that 
the gardens surrounding the Exhibition would have 
been preserved to them, and that a .musewm would 
have been ereeted out of the proceeds of ‘the sale of 
the old building, amounting to about 40,0001 But 
the Minister.of War was inexorable, and so ail the 
terraces and walks are being levelled, and the place 
will soon be as ugly as it. was originally. 


Fine TRAIT IN THE CHARACTER OF ‘THE ABYS- 
SINIANS.—A story is now “ goiug the rounds ” which 
illustrates a fine trait in the character of the Abys- 
sinians. The natives, it appears, have a great 
objection to the British foraging parties helping 
themselves to grass and wood, though they do not 
mind supplying us with forage at a great profit. 
They have had many quarrels with our men on this 
subject, and more than one fight. On one occasions 
number of Hindoo camp followers were found gather- 
ing up the dry wood in a sacred field. A priest 
appeared, and called on them as Christians to desist, 
when the Hindoos made some gestures of contempt 
or abhorrence at the name of Christians. ‘The priest 
and his followers then fell upon them, anda struggle 
ensued. The Hindoos retired on the camp, and the 
Abyssinians followed ; and their priest was seized 
by a camp policeman and taken before Sir Robert 
Napier. Sir Robert, after investigating the whole 
matter, ordered the Hindoos a dozen lashes apiece 
for insulting the religion of the people. But here 
the Abyssinians really showed themselves to 
Christians, for the priest and his witnesses, all of 
whom bore marks of having suffered in the skirmish, 





knelt down, and said they would not rise until the 
| culprits were forgiven, which accordingly they were 
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THE WITCH FINDER. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Wui1z Bruno was thus making havoc of everything 
set before him, he was joined by Hester’s cat, which 
purred her friendly greetings to her old acquaintance, 
rubbing against him, and picking up the morsels 
which the great haste of bear caused him to 
scatter. 

“See how glad Tabby is tosee him!” exclaimed 
Hester, forgetting all her perils in the innocent joy 
the two, pets afforded her. “And yet there are peo- 
ple wicked enough to say that animals have no 
gratitude, no memory!” 

The meal was soon finished, and Bruno, seeing 
that the hostess was not going to give him anything 
more, turned towardsthe sitting-room, where he again 
seated himself before the fire, and commenced licking 
himself with an air of great relief and contentment. 

“ He’s evidently been without food a day or two,” 
observed Hester. ‘He's hungry yet, but it will not 
do to, give him allhe wants. How wicked and eruel 
it was for those girls tostarve him! The poor fellow 
shaJl stay with us till Philip’s arrival.” 

The objeet of her remarks,.suddenly bounded un- 
easily, throwing his nose into the air, and ran sniffing 
to the door, thence to the kitchen, and next to one 
of the kitchen windows, on the side nearest the sea, 
where he placed his paws upon the sill, his nostrils 
against the sash, and commenced sniffing so loud 
and eagerly that the mother and daughter were 
startled. 

“He scents somebody,” said Mrs. Waybrook, 
anxiously. “Can it be that Mr. Boardbush is re- 
turning ?” 

“Tt may be; or the may have sent a man 
after the runaway,” replied Hester. “Do you hear 
any footsteps ?” 

“ Not a sound,” declared the mother, after listening 
attentively. “But Bruno can scent an enemy long 
before he is able to see him.” 

The uneasiness of the bear had now become a posi- 
tiveagitation, Bounding backwardsand forwards near 
the window, he continued to. sniff the air which came 
in at the crevices, and at length hurled himself against 
the kitchen door, asif anxious to set, forth on a tour 
of inquiry. He next returned to Hester’s side and 
looked up into her face, with such an excited and rest- 
less manner that she questioned herself earnestly as 
to its nature. 

“He surely scents somebody,,and that.somebody 
is no stranger to him,” pursued Mrs. Waybrook. 
“How excited he is! What shall we do,with him?” 

A sudden light flashed upon Hester. 

“Oh, if it should be my father and Philip !” .she ex- 
claimed, trembling with excitement. “Ourlove has 
told us that they are near us, and why should not 
the instinct,of Brnno tell him the same story? You 
know that the superior animals are many vf them en- 
dowed with.a power of scent that is wonderful, al- 
most startling. Think how a dog will track his 
master, whois miles,away, by thescent that master’s 
steps retain, on the sand,and how he will stick tothis 
one scent, although athousand other men may have 
crossed the trail in different directions,” 

“True, there is scarcely anything too marvellous 
to be said on this subject,” rejoined Mrs..Waybrook, 
“and the bear vies with the dog in the mumber and 
perfection of its attributes. ‘Lhe wind is north-east 
to-night, and consequently in the very direction to 
bring the scent of Philip ashore, if he be ap- 
proaching.” 

“ More especially,” added Hester, “as the wind is 
blowing fresher than usual, and the distance.so short. 
It must be that.Philip is coming, and that Bruno 
scents him.” 

“Or it may be that he scents more than Philip—a 
ship, @ boat, a number.of men.at-once, a,great smell 
of cooking—in a. word, all the thousand strong odours 
which a ship would inevitably have aboard of her 
aftera long voyage. It.is even possible that the 
bear may possess a sense more refined and subtle 
than his scent—an instinct—a mysterious sentiment, 
which tells him that/his. masterjis near him. Who 
knows? There is an endless variety of these .won- 
derful faculties displayed in the animal creation, and 
we must admit their action, their actual manifes- 
tations, however ignorant we may be of their na- 
ture.” 

A terrible crash followed, filling the two women 
with alarm and terror, and a gust of wind came 
through the house, extinguishing the candles Hester 
had lighted while entertaining Boardbush, and 
plunging the sitting-room and kitchen into semi- 
darkness. 

There was sufficient light in the great kitchen 
fireplace, however, to permit the mother and 
daughter to learn the secret of the crash which had 
80 frightened them. The truth was, the bear had 





lost his patience, while they were discussing his qua- 
lities, and had plunged through one of the windows, 
sash, glass, shutters and all, vanishing instantly 
from their presence. 

“Tie’s gone,” cried Hester, as -she ran to the 
window and looked out into the night. “There he 
goes, towards the water, sniffing, whining, and 
bounding away towards the Neck. Oh, mother! 
there is no longer any doubt of the cause of his ex- 
citement! He scents the arrival of Philip, and is 
going to meet him. The distance is short, and the 
strong wind, blowing so directly ashore from the 
harbour, has announced his arrival to the keen 
senses of Bruno. Oh, mother, do not let our love be 
less active than his instinct! Let us go to meet 
father and Philip!” 

“ Quick!” .exclaimed Hester. “Let us take a 
lantern (to. show us tae way, a-rope to tie Bruno, 
and thus retain him as a guide, if we can overtake 
him or find him. Fortunately the shutters are not 
broken, only thrown open, and we can fasten them 
together without trouble, thus making the house 
tolerably secure and safe during our absence.” 

No time was lost in making the few prepara- 
tions necessary, and the two women then left the 
house, locking both of the outside doors, and hurried 
away in the direction taken by Bruno. 

“He has gone towards the sea,” murmured Mrs. 
Waybrook, ‘and we can do no better then imitate 
his movements. It is a terrible night in which to 
make these winter-bound coasts, and it is likely that 
Philip, if his ship has arrived, will not come ashore 
until morning.” 

Thus busying their thoughts with a host of hope- 
ful speculations and theories, the two wemen con- 
tinued their hasty course towards the sea, heedless 
of the cold and the snow, and all the forbidding 
features of the scene around them. 

“There is Bruno!” at length exclaimed Hester, as 
a dark object came bounding through the darkness 
towards her. “He came back to find.us.” 

It was Bruno sure enough, but Bruno so joyful, 
so assured in his convictions, whatever they were, 
that the mother and daughter could hardly control 
their emotions, as they contemplated -his intelligent 
face by the ray of their lantern. 

“He has found something,” declared Mrs. Way- 
brook, interpreting the air of -her dumb attendant. 
“Slip your rope round his neck, and wo will keep 
him with us, following him to the discovery which he 
has evidently made already.” 

The bear was promptly secured, and the little party 
resumed its way towards the Neck, the two women 
thrilling with hope, and the guide trotting along 
shane of them, and occasionally looking up into their 
aces. 


OHAPTER Ik. 


Tue rage of Boardbush, at the final rejection of 
his suit by Hester, was too great for utterance. Ra- 
ging internally, he went at random through the 
streets, heedless of everything aroundhim. His ‘in- 
stinct, however, guided him towards the harbour, for 
his house was in that direction, not to mention his 
appointment with Miss Stoughton. 

By the time he had begun to recover his self-con- 
trol, he had reached the beach in front of the resi- 
dence of Mr. Stoughton, and here his attention was 
attracted to the enormous masses of ice which had 
stranded along the shore, driven thither by the 
north-east wind. 

Asecond glance, and his eyes beheld indistinctly.a 
dark object in the midst of these irregular white 
masses, and at the distance of only a few yards from 
the landing. , 

“ A boat, eh?” he muttered, halting. “ What is 
it doing there? It’s. not the judge’s old box,” and 
he glanced along the beach; “no, for here’s the 
judge’s, in its usual place, half buried in the sand. 
Hallo, there!” 

This hail from the Witch Finder was occasioned 
by his catching a glimpse of a man in the boat. 

“ Hallo, there!” he,repeated. “ Whatare you at ? 
Why don’t you come ashore ?” 

The only.answer was a moan, so low and brief 
that Boardbush ascribed it to the wind. 

“TI must see to this,” he added. “The boat is 
evidently adrift. She may have come from some 
vessel.” 

The reader has already seen enough of this sinister 
man to suspect that he had many secrets not yet re- 
vealed, that his life was full of nocturnal journeys 
and occupations, and that his resources were as ex- 
tensive as the nature of his habits and pursuits de- 
manded, 

It will occasion no surprise, therefore, for us to 
say that the object of the Witch Finder was speedily 
accomplished ; he returned to the landing, keeping 
his lighted lantern properly sheltered under the 
folds of his overcoat. 





There -were at least two good »reasons for 
this secrecy, the first was that the Witch Finder 
was always secret, as a habit, and the second that he 
had already suspected that something interesting 
— grow out of his discovery of ‘the mysterious 

t 


“ Hallo, there!” he calldd again, as he flashed a 
few rays from his lantern towards the object of his 
researches. “ Why don’t you answer? Where did 
you come from? Do you want any help?” 

No. response was made to him. 

For an instant the habitual caution of Boardbush 
kept him -motionless, and it was clear that he was 
puzzled. 

“There's surely,a man there,” he muttered. 
“ And he must be dead or unconscious—if he be not 
up to some trick, which is unlikely.” 

Having reached these conclusions, the next step 
of the investigator was ‘to commence ‘feeling his 
way cautiously ont upon «the ice lying between him 
and the boat. As much to his surprise as'to his joy, 
he found that the vast of ice lated 
against the landing were sufficiently compact to bear 
his weight, and that he could trust himself upon 
them with a tolerable degree of safety. »He-accord- 
ingly continued to advance, lighting his way with bis 
lantern, but without permitting a,solitary: ray from it 
to escape shoreward, for all the secret instincts of 
his nature were now in full activity. Thus advan- 
cing, with his glances alternating between his footing 
and the boat, he suddenly uttered a strange, venom- 
ous cry and came toa halt, transfixed with joy. 

“The Harbinger!” he shouted, with such a fierce 
tone of delight that the name was half strangled in his 
throat. “ The Harbinger!” 

He fixed his eyes upon this name, painted upon 
the bow of the boat, which was turned towards! lim, 
and now close before him. 

“ At last I have news from her!” he added, in.a 
whisper full of exultation. “It is as I saitl She 
is done for!” 

Delighted with his discoveries, and too excited 
to think of the dangers of the :movement, he 
hastened towards the boat, scrambling over the 
blocks of ice, with the aid of his lantern, aud was 
speedily alongside of the object of his attention. 

“ A man, sure enough !” he muttered, ashe stepped 
into the boat. “It.is.as )I suspected--a case of 
wreck and trouble, perhaps death.” 

He turned over, with considerable difficulty, the 
motionless form at his feet, and held his ‘lantern in 
such a way as to flash its rays upon the features thus 
revealed to him. 

A single look at them, andvhe started as if shot. 

“ Waybrook!” he shouted, in a tone of surprise 
and excitement to which words cannot do justice. 
“ The trader! the girl’s father!” 

It was, indeed, the form of the. merehant that lay 
before the Witch Finder, and a few words will ex- 
plain its presence there, and its situation. 

When Philip fell, extinguishing his lantern, and 
disappeared into the water, as recorded at the time 
of the attempted escape ofthe two men over the ice 
shoreward, the merchant still retained in ‘his hand 
the painter of their boat, and his first impulse, after 
the crisis;thus came, was to guide himself, with this 
rope, back to the frail eraft they had abandoned. 
Acting upon this impulse, struggling with all the 
energy of desperation, and not once letting go of the 
rope thus guiding him in ‘the darkness, the resolute 
man succeeded, after many falls and partial immer- 
sions, in reaching the boat, throwing ‘himself into 
it, and in creeping into his late shelter and sleeping- 
place; but there his senses had left him. 

Kneeling beside Mr. Waybrook, and again unco- 
vering his lantern, Boardbush gave him a long and 
searching examination, at.the.end of which he mut- 
tered to himself: 

“ His face tells the story. He’s only just alive, 
and must have had a terrible time before he reached 
this condition—days and nights of fatigue, cold, and 
hunger! He lives, however; ‘he has kept himself 
covered with these blankets. He’s only in a faint. 
Some sudden shock must have unshipped him. | 
come to his aid just at the right moment.” 

Again masking his light, the Witch Finder pro- 
duced @ small, thin flask from a side-pocket, and 
poured its entire contents down the throat of the 
unconscious merchant, who moaned feebly under this 
treatment, and in a way which showed that the 
breath of life was very weak in him. 

“That will soon bring him round,” ‘ muttered 
Boardbush, replacing the flask in his pocket with the 
air of a man who had done everything demanded by 
the occasion. Continuing to guard his light from 
observation, the Witch Finder made a hasty, but 
complete examination of the boat and its contents, 
noticing the remains of the provisions of the two 
men, their empty water-casks, the stump of the-masi, 
and all the objects before him. 

“TI see,” he then muttered, with increased iubi- 
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Jance. “The Harbinger is ashore, somewhere 
in this direction, and Mr. Waybrook has been sent 
forward to procure assistance. Another man, or 
two, may have been sent with him—probably have 
been—for the water and provisions were suffi- 
cient for several, and two, at least, would have been 
required to man the boat. Perhaps this second man 
was Ross himself—most likely. Be that as it may, 
these extra men, be their number what it may, are 


all lost, else the trader would not have been left in | 


this manner to perish. Any man, coming with him, 
would have taken him ashore, if he’d got ashore 
himself, or would have sent help to him.” 

This reasoning was singularly convincing toa man 
of the Witch Finder’s ability, and it did not once 
occur to him that there could be any mistake about it. 
The rescue of Philip had actually been a wonderful 
interposition of Providence, rather than a result of 
any foreseen circumstance; and when Boardbush 
looked away in the direction of the nearest dwellings, 
particularly the judge’s, and saw that no alarm had 
been given, that no commotion was visible, and that 
no one was coming to the merchant's relief, he ceased 
tohave a doubt of the death of the voyager’s com- 
panion. 

“Yes, he’s dead,” he added, with a coarse chuckle 
of satisfaction, “and the trader is left entirely to my 
tender mercies! A nice thing itis, too, for me to 
have the girl’s father in my keeping, for he is from 
this moment ample security for the hand of his 
daughter! I shall know how to reach her through 
him, no doubt, and how fortunateit is to me that he is 
thus thrust into my hands! and at such a timely 
moment! Nothing could be better! To think, too, 
how rich he is, and how I can make him pay liberally 
for all the services I am about torender him! Is it 
not delightful ? No one knows, or ever will know, of 
his return, until everything is arranged to my liking 
—until the girl is mine, and I have received with 
her a portion of the trader’s wealth! Capital! mag- 
nificent! ’Tis the crowning of all my good fortune !” 

It was the work of an instant only for him to 
convey the unconscious merchant to the beach, and 
he then placed several large stones in the boat, 
knocked a hole in the bow with the axe Philip had 
brought with him against contingencies—the same 
with which he had cut away the mast. The sinking 
of the boat being thus assured, Boardbush pushed it 
with all his might away from the shore, following 
it some distance into the water, heedless of the 
wetting he was getting, for he wished to have it 
sink so far from the beach that it would not be rea- 


dily discovered. 


“And now to take good care of my dear friend 
Waybrook,” he added, as he raised the slight figure 
of the merchant in his arms, without the least diffi- 
culty or exertion. “Fortunately my house is not 
far distant, and the scene around us is dark and 
solitary enough for me to go home unseen and un- 
suspected.” 

On the north side of the Neck, near the narrow 
strip of land which unites this peninsula with its 
larger neighbour, there existed at the date of our 
story a bold promontory, as angular as barren crags 
and cliffs could make it, with rocky sides and base, 
and having that sharp outline which distinguishes 
many of the headlands. This promontory no longer 
exists, its top having been made level along its sides a 
century and a half since by the then owner of the 
adjacent land; but a projection resulting from it may 
still be traced in the line of the shore, and a general 
elevation of the ground in that vicinity still indicates, 
with sufficient clearness, the length and breadth of 
its site. 

This barren bluff, in the early days of Salem, was 
called the Pilot’s Handle, from the aid it gave to the 
seafaring community in “taking up” the land 
when entering the harbour. 

From the first formation of the colony up to a 
period not exceeding six months previous to the 
events we are describing, the Pilot’s Handle had re- 
mained solitary, a habitation of sea-birds, a landmark 
for the navigator, and a useless piece of the pasture- 
ground in which it was included. 

At the time last mentioned, however, the Witch 
Finder, beginning to acquire his terrible reputation, 
and having obtained—no one knew how—a large 
sum of money, had purchased the Handle and the 
adjoining ground, hired a number of men, and set 
himself to building a strong log-house upon the very 
summit of the promontory. This structure had 
been entirely completed in three months, and was 
known to have all the strength and solidity of a 
fort, for Boardbush professed to have a great fear 
of the Indians. It had become well known as 


the habitation of that sinister man; but few of the | 
Salemites, except his fellow witch-hunters, had | 


ever cared toset foot within it, for the building was 
as uninviting as its occupant, and the troubles of the 
time had nearly put an end to the social intercourse 
of the colonists with one another. 


Such was the home of the Witch Finder, and it is 
needless to say that its origin, its character, had pro- | 
voked an unusual amount of discussion. Why had | 
Boardbush chosen such a lonely place for his abode ? 
where did he get his money? and why had he built | 
a house so much resembling a stronghold? No de-| 

| finite answer had ever been returned to any of these 
| inquiries, and they remain for solution in the progress | 
of the events we are recording. 

The rapid pace of Boardbush, as he retreated from 
the beach, after securing the insensible form of Mr. 

| Waybrook, soon brought him tohis house. In shape 
| and general appearance, it was very much like the 
| judge’s, except that it was as much smaller as it was 
| stronger, it having been considerably curtailed at 
one of its extremities. There was no light or fire 
in it, at the time of the owner’s return, for he lived 
entirely alone, without any housekeeper or servant. 
Ascending the promontory and passing his gate, 
he paused a moment at the entrance of the house, and 
looked around, to assure himself that he had not been 
watched or followed. Satisfied upon these points, he 
produced a latch-key from one of his numerous 
pockets, and gave himself admittance to the principal 
room, the kitchen. Placing the insensible merchant 
upon @ couch before the fireplace, he closed and 
locked the door, lighted a candle, kindled a fire, and 
seated himself beside his unconscious guest, with the 
air of a beast of prey which has placed an impas- 
sable barrier between its enemies and its haunts, 





CHAPTER X. 


Ir would be impossible to portray the intense 
look of joy and triumph which overspread the Witch 
Finder’s visage, as he contemplated the motionless 
figure of Mr. Waybrook, and realized that he had 
reached his home unobserved and unsuspected. 

“ A nice prize,” he muttered, “ the father of my 
fair damsel, the hostage for her conduct from this 
time forward.” 

He administered another large quantity of his fa- 
vourite beverage to the merchant, and then seated 
himself in a chair near the hearth, with an air of great 
satisfaction, begiuning to muse seriously and prac- 
tically upon his situation. 

And now that he was able, as he supposed, to be 
revenged upon Hester for the final rejection of his 
suit, he gave himself up to the bitter and revenge- 
ful feelings which filled his whole soul to over- 
flowing. 

Why should she reject him ? 

Was he not handsome, youthful, learned, witty, 
genial, charming, graceful, good, generous, distin- 
guished, and so forth, to suchan extent that all the 
friendly adjectives of the dictionary did not suffice 
to do him complete justice ? 

Why should not the girl respect him ? 

Was he not the popular Boardbush, a chief of a 
large class, a friend of Cotton Mather and of 
Stoughton, a man of the first respectability, and one 
superior in every way to any other in the colony ? 

Why, to refuse an offer of marriage from him, the 
girl must be touched with insanity or desperately 
wicked. 

“ Revenge !” at last broke from his lips, in a hoarse 
whisper. “Oh, I will pay those women for their in- 
sults! That girl shall marry me, or she and her 
whole tribe shall hang as witches.” 

There was one consideration, however, as he re- 
flected farther, which stood between him and 
this sanguinary vengeance. The interview he had 
so lately had with Hester had left him more than 
ever under the spell of her loveliness, and no lan- 
guage can tell how forcibly he felt the contrast be- 
tween the charming picture of life she presented, and 
the ghastly death to which he had half-resolved to 
deliver her. 

“ After all,” he said, speaking to himself, “the 
battle is not lost, only beginning. As certain 
as Iam of the loss of the lover, as influential as 
I am in the community, and as many resources as I 
have at my disposal, why should I murmur? What 
opposition can q friendless girl like Hester really 
offer to me, now that the trader is in my keep- 
ing ?” 

A moan from Mr. Waybrook put an end to these 
reflections, and called the attention of Boardbush to 
the condition of the man so strangely placed at his 
mercy. Kneeling at his side, chafing his hands, and 
looking into the pale and emaciated face of the mer- 
chant, the Witch Finder speedily assured himself 
that the unconscious man would soon recover his 
| senses. 
| ‘The sooner the better,” thought Boardbush, with 

a gleaming eye. “I wish to talk with him.” 

The increasing moans of the patient encouraged 
him in this work, and ere long he had the pleasure 
of seeing the trader open his eyes, and move his 
head from side to side, with a couscious look and 





“Saved, it seems,” came in a faint whisper from 
the pale lips of the sufferer. “Is it you, Philip ?” 

The expression which passed over the Witch 
Finder's face, on hearing this question, was not so 
much one of surprise as of eager interest. 

“It was Philip, then, who was with you in the 
boat ?” he demanded. 

“Yes. Isee that you are not he. Is he safe?” 

“That depends,” said Boardbush, with a rising 
interest; “were you or he seen by any one on the 
shore landing in your boat ?” 

“No; not until after we had taken to the ice. At 
that mstant, and while we were trying to reach tho 
shore——” 

“You were seen?” said Boardpbnsh, with a start 
and a sudden tremour as full of uneasiness as of ex- 
citement. 

“ Yes; wo were seen, by some one at the judge’s 
—I thought a woman !” 

A sort of asmothered curse escaped the listener. 

“We certainly saw a lantern approachiag the 
water, and knew that our condition had been dis- 
covered—the more naturally as both had called 
loudly for assistance!” 

The Witch Finder moved uneasily, with a deeper 
tremour of uneasiness, and finally arose to his feet, 
moving to and fro excitedly in the apartment. 
“That was the last I knew,” added Mr. Way- 
brook, trying to arise ; “ for my senses left me. Tell 
me, for heaven’s sake, was Philip discovered and 
rescued ?”. 

“T do not know,” answered Boardbush, after a 
thoughtful pause. “I was not there at the moment, 
and only found you some minutes after. Suppose 
you give me some opinion on the matter?” 

“ Well, I believe that he must have been saved!” 
declared the merchant, after a painful debate with 
his fears—“ the more especially as you did not see 
or hear anything of him. If he had not been res- 
cued, the person we saw approaching with a lantern 
would have remained on the look-out on the land- 
ing, and you would heve seen them.” 

The inflamed features of Boardbush became more 
livid than ever as he listened to this simple but pow- 
erful reasoning. COonceding that the merchant had 
really seen Miss Stoughton with a lantern, it was 
evident that she had seen Philip and rescued him, 
and at once shut herself up in the house with him. 
That would account for the darkness and silence 
Boardbush had remarked at the judge’s. Her well- 
known passion for the young captain was another 
fact in favour of this reasoning. 

“ You are right,” replied Boardbush, in a voice so 
altered and hoarse with rage and vexation, that Mr. 
Waybrook started. “ Philip was saved by Temper- 
ance Stoughton, and is now safe. Your reasoning 
has made the fact as plainto me as if I had witnessed 
his rescue with my own eyes!” 

“ Oh, heaven, bless you for the assurance,” mur- 
mured the merchant, in a voice so weak that it was 
scarcely audible. “This hope of his safety is as a 
new life to me ?” 

The blackness this conviction produced upon tho 
features of the Witch Finder, after his well-known 
views on the subject, can be readily imagined. He 


mense calamity, and one that more than negatived 
the good fortune he had in securing the person of 
Mr. Waybrook. 

“ And now,” at length said the merchant, when he 
had received a new lease of strength, “a word about 
myself. WhereamI? Let me know the name of 
my preserver.” , 

“ My name is Boardbush,” was the answer; “and 
you are safe in my house. I found you senseless in 
your boat, and have brought you home with me, 
given you every care, and am rejoiced beyond mea- 
sure at seeing you again in possession of your 
senses !” 

“ You will have my thanks,” said he, “and those 
of my dear family, to the latest hour of my existence. 
Did I hear your name rightly ? Boardbush, did you 
say? It seems quite unfamiliar to me!” 

“ That is my name,” answered the Witch Finder, 
averting his face to conceal the scowls which had 
appeared upon it. 

Mr. Waybrook suddenly recalled an obscure per- 
son of the name, who had been of no consequence 
whatever—who had spent all his life in idleness and 
its consequent poverty—but he did not dare, of course, 
to presume that the man who had saved him was 2 
relative of that worthless fellow. 

“I’m in your house, then, Mr. Boardbush ?” he 
asked, by way of replying to the Witch Finder's ob- 
servation. “I suppose you are acquainted with my 
family?” 

Boardbush assented, but without speaking, for he 
was engaged in a deep mental inquiry as to his future 
action. 


“ Perhaps your house is at no great distance from 





manner. 


mine?” pursued the merchant, arising to a sitting 





felt that the rescue of the young sailor was an im- : 
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posture, but not without discovering that he was as 
weak as a child, “TI almost wonder that you did 
not take me home to my wife and daughter. It seems 
that you knew me.” 

“T brought you here,” explained Boardbush, who 
had arrived at an idea of his course of action, “for 
the simple reason that my house is much nearer to 
the sea than yours, and consequently more accessible. 
In the second place, I wanted you to have prompt 
care and attention. In the third place, I wished to 
prepare your family to receive you, and not take you 
to them in that death-like condition. In the fourth 

lace———’” 

“Oh, don’t explain farther, I beg of you,” inter- 
rupted the merchant. “I beg your pardon if my 
remark offended you. I did not mean to complain 
of your conduct in bringing me to your house—on 
the contrary. You have no doubt taken the course 
that was right and proper. Again I beg to tender 
you my heartfelt acknowledgments for this immense 
service.” 

Boardbush extended his hand to the merchant, as 
a proof that no offence had been given, for the con- 
versation had now taken that confidential turn that 
he desired to give to it. y 

“T will go home at once,” declared the merchant, 
endeavouring to arise unassisted to his feet. “You 
cannot imagine how anxious I am to inform my 
family of my safety, and to see if Philip has really 
been rescued.” 

“Very good,” rejoined Boardbush, as he marked, 
with a gleaming eye, how weak and helpless the 
merchant had become through his long exposure and 
suffering. “ But you turn pale—your limbs tremble! 
You are unequal to the effort you are making. Per- 
mit me to assist you.” 

He seized the arms of the merchant, just in 
time to prevent him from falling, and assisted 
him to a seat on the couch from which he had 
arisem 

“Tis true—my strength is all gone,’ murmured 
the merchant, fearfully. “I would not have believed 
it possible !” 

“On the contrary, you should be thankful that 
you are as well off as you are,” rejoined Board- 
bush. 

“Oh, my wife! my child!” cried Mr. Waybrook, 
almost sobbing, such was his realization of his weak- 
ness and helplessness. “ How shall I go to you? 
How will you find me ?” 


“I think you will have to accept my offer,” ob- 


served Boardbush, quietly. “I will first make you 
comfortable; I will then go for your wife and 
daughter, and conduct them to you. I will next 
procure a horse, as soon as you think you are 
strong enough to ride, and assist you to your own 
house.” 

“Oh, thanks, thanks!” responded the merchant, 
becoming calmer. “ Your plan has my full approba- 
tion—if it will not be too much trouble for you to do 
all this for me.’ 

“Don’t speak of it,” said Boardbush, with a gra- 
tified expression of face. “I am more than happy 
in serving you—thankful to have such an opportunity 
of showing you a little neighbourly feeling.” 

“Oh, do not delay going for my wife and 
daughter!” interrupted Mr. Waybrook, in a plead- 
ing voice, “ Youcan bring me some more brandy 
or whiskey, for I feel that you have been giving me 
something of this kind, and I will help myself in 
your absence.” 

“I shall do as you say,” answered the Witch 
Finder. “I will bring you some brandy and such 
eatables as I happen to have in the pantry, and then 
leave you long enough to go for your wife and 
daughter; while I’m gone, do not get impatient, 
however long my absence may seem, and do not have 
any anxieties whatever. I will return with your 
wife and daughter.” 

With this cheering assurance, he left the room and 
the house, and was soon on the brow of the promon- 
tory outside his dwelling. 

“I must see at once if Temperance has saved young 
Ross,” he thought to himself, as he halted at his gate 
& moment, and marked the silence and solitude 
around him. “ Thanks to this pretence of benignity 
to the trader and his family, I shall be able to make 
& survey of the whole field, and it will then be easy 
enough for me to commence informing him of the 
real state of our relations.” 

With these sinister words, so worthy of his false 
and wicked nature, the Witch Finder hurried away 
in the direction of Mr. Stoughton’s. 


CHAPTER XI. 


TRUE to the pereeee he had formed, Corporal 
Trueaxe hastened to his cabin, after leaving oo, 
ance Stoughton, and provided himself with a lantern, 
® flask of brandy, a pole, with a nail in one end of 
it, to support him on the ice, and a pair of immense 





waterproof boots, which, while they had the merit of 


keeping him dry, had equally the demerit of being 
80 heavy and cumbersome as to interfere seriously 
with the celerity of his movements. 

“Tf I find that lost pilgrim,” said he, all ready 
to set forth, “I shall be paid, of course. Oh, 
it’s a wild night!” he exclaimed, as he encoun- 
tered a fierce gust of wind at the corner of his 
cabin—“ a night to make an old bachelor like me sigh 
for companionship. I shall marry, to be sure, in due 
course of time, as I’m only sixty-two, but really a 
few years more of such weather as this would 
strengthen my resolution to do so.” 

Hurrying steadily on his way, the corporal soon 
reached the beach in front of Mr. Stoughton’s, and 
commenced scrutinizing earnestly the masses of ice 
there presented to his notice. No sign of life was 
visible, however, no boat, no object to tell him of the 
events which had so lately occurred there, for Board- 
bush, after sinking the boat of Philip and Mr, Way- 
brook, had long since vanished with the rescued 
merchant. 

“ A fine place, truly, to look for a lost pilgrim!” 
exclaimed Trueaxe, with a shiver, and in a tone of 
disgust and discouragement. ‘“ Does any man sup- 
pose that any other man would be lying here 
in such an ice heap as I see beforeme? Hang me, 
if any such man has any such idea, all I can say is 
that he may come here and huut for his pilgrim as 
long as he pleases. I’ve done all I shall do in that 
particular line at present.” 

Notwithstanding his discouragement, the corporal 
had advanced resolutely upon the ice, while making 
these declarations, and he continued to move seaward, 
searching carefully and vigorously until his position 
was one of great peril. 

“Here you are!” he shouted with all the strength 
of his lungs, while he waved his lantern to and fro 
above his head. “This way! Give us a hint of 
your whereabouts! Come in this direction, all of 
you! This way!” 

He listened, of course, to see if any reply would be 
made to him, but none came. 

“Fact is,” he added, “that pilgrim’s frozen to 
death, far out on some floating cake of ice, or else 
he’s already gone to the bottom. In either case, 
what’s the use of my staying here any longer? I 
shall do no good—learn nothing; and the quicker 
I'm out of this the better !” 

The cracking and grinding of the ice beneath his 
feet was indeed a sufficient warning, and one that no 
man would have left unheeded under the circum- 
stances. The corporal accordingly retraced his steps 
to the beach, sighing over the non-success of his 
efforts, and expressing the intention of making a 
thorough search for him on the morrow. 

At the very instant the corporal reached the land- 
ing, he heard a strange shuffling and scratching on 
the shore, at no great distance from him, in the 
direction of the town, and ere long he beheld an un- 
gainly object advancing by a succession of bounds 
and sprawls, but at a swift rate of speed. 

The old soldier’s tried courage was not proof 
against the tremour of apprehension that suddenly 
seized him, and he hastened to beat a retreat upon 
the ice, 

As he thus retreated, however, holding his lantern 
and pike-pole before him, the object of his fears came 
near enough to be seen with greater distinctness, and 
he then perceived that the intruder was a large, 
black bear. 

The animal, of course, was Bruno, the bear belong- 
ing to Philip. 

“* Oh—ah !” stammered Corporal Trueaxe, drawing 
a long breath, as he recognized the animal. “I 
know him now. It’s that bear of Philip’s. Where 
can he have been all these months? I haven't 
seen him for along time. Nice bear! Hey, Bruno, 
you know your old friend, don’t you.” 

Sniffing and excited, the bear had halted on the 
extreme edge of the shore, with his eyes fixed upon 
Trueaxe, and with an air of anxious inquiry on his 
face that was haply veiled from the old corporal by 
the darkuess. 

“Nice and good bear!” pursued Trueaxe, in the 
most enticing tone he could assume. “ Did he want 
some apples and honey? Remarkable animal! Just 
as gentle as a dog. Was never known to hurt any- 
body:” and he commenced running to the shore. 
“ Hey, Bruno! just as cunning as he is clever! Never 
saw his like—knows more tlian half the men in 
Salem!” 

As the corporal advanced shoreward, the excite- 
ment of Bruno seemed to increase with his every 
step, for the movements of the animal became more 
and more active, he leaping backwards and forwards 
along the edge of the water, and even venturing 
upon the ice. Owing to the darkness, however, 
Trueaxe ascribed all these leaps and jumps to the 
sportive disposition of Bruno. and was pleased and 
calmed by them. 


“A perfect marvel of good nature!” he ejaculated, 
continuing to advance, “Just as playful as akitten! 
Hey,.Bruno! Roll over, Bruno, roll over!” 

By this time the corporal had reached the beach, 
and the bear had come forward for a more vigorous 
inquiry, almost throwing himself upon the object of 
his investigations, leaping to one side and the other, 
—- with a strange force and celerity, passing 
around Trueaxe repeatedly, and finally becoming so 
rough and forcible in his inquiries, thrusting his nose 
against him with such violence, and pushing him 
this way and that with such vigour, that the old 
soldier was terrified. 

“What ails him?” was his exclamation, as he at 
length noticed the excited condition of the animal. 
“What is he after? Why is he nosing me in this 
savage fashion? Can it be that he has got the high- 
drofoby ?” 

The thought was withering, thus coupled with all 
his previous fears, and Corporal Trueaxe lost no 
time in making for the ice again, just as fast as the 
continued and pressing nosings he received from 
Bruno permitted. 

“Tt must be!” he exclaimed, and more frightened. 
“Why shouldn’t a bear have the highdrofoby just 
asmuch 43a cat ora dog? Yes, he’s gotit! He’s 
broken loose—I hear his chain rattling! Oh, de- 
struction! heaven help me !” 

These last ejaculations, uttered in tones of abso- 
lute terror; were occasioned by the discovery that 
the bear was unmuzzled, and this discovery com- 
pletely upset the corporal’s self-possession. Leaping 
fully two yards backwards at a bound, he accom- 
plished another retreat upon the ice as far seaward 
as the condition of that material would permit. 

For a moment the bear, thus thwarted in his in- 
quiries, seemed to have the intention of following the 
fugitive, but the movements of the ice disconcerted 
him before he had advanced half a dozen steps, and 
he suddenly turned and retreated. 

“Good luck go with him!” muttered Corporal 
Trueaxe, relieved beyond measure by this movement. 
“T hope he'll go away altogether. A fine business, 
truly, to let a great ugly beast like that go loose 
round the settlement, with his mouth open ready to 
eat the first man he encounters! There he goes, 
sure enough,” added he, as he commenced scram- 
bling back to the ghore. “I hope I’m now at liberty 
to quit this pilgrim business! I’ve had enough of it!” 

He again reached the shore in safety, and was in 
the act of starting for home, when his attention was 
attracted by a moving light at a considerable dis- - 
tance, the light of a lantern apparently, that was 
being carried in the hand of some person who was 
hurrying towards the harbour. 

“It is the judge,” muttered Trueaxe, “the old 
deacon, or some of the neighbours who have been to 
that bridge-meeting. I'll wait and see what the 
vote was, and what's the news in town, if any. Or 
it may be that it is somebody who’s found the lost 
pilgrim, and is coming back for farther investiga- 
tions. In any case I'll wait and see them !” 

As he continued to look towards the light, he saw 
it occasionally vanish and reappear, passing behind 
some house or other intervening object, but at length, 
as it came nearer, following the shore, he saw that it 
was carried by a woman. 

The new-comers, in fact, were Hester Waybrook 
and her mother, preceded by Bruno. 

It will be remembered that the bear had set forth 
on his inquiry alone, and that he had returned to the 
two women, who had thereupon secured him by 
placing a rope around his neck, so as to be sure of his 
guidance. They knew, of course, as has been already 
stated, that he had made some discovery, for his 
manner, after his return from his interview with 
Trueaxe, as just now recorded, was full of excite- 
ment and interest. 

“T see,” muttered the old corporal, after his regard 
had been fixed a full minute upon the approaching 
party. “They’re a couple of women? What can 
they be after ?” 

The curiosity of Trueaxe was strong enough to 
keep him motionless on the beach, for the two women 
advanced in a straight line towards him. In good 
truth, they were thus guided by an agent that was 
still invisible to the old soldier, for the bear was held 
well in hand by Hester, to the right of her, while the 
light was carried by Mrs. Waybrook to the left, 
and she herself walking to the left of her daughter, 
so that thy “ximal was in their double shadow. 

“Confunnd it!” suddenly cried the old corporal, 
as he recugnized Mrs. Waybrook, and consequently 
guessed at Hester's identity. ‘ What's the secret of 
this business? ‘They do say that those women aro 
witches, and they must be, to have learned already 
of Philip's arrival! That infernal bear's with 
them !” J 

This last discovery was too much for the equari- 
mity of the old corporal, and he turned to flee, full ef 





fear and consternation. Tuis movement, however, 
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was fully revealed by the lantern he carried, and it 
was promptly imitated by the two women, more 
especially by Bruno, who pulled so hard as to make 
his escape from Hester. In an instant, and before 
the corporal had gone ten rods, the bear had over- 
taken him, brought him toa halt, and resumed his 
excited inquiries, thrusting his nose against him with 
an earnestness that was almost savage, and sniffing 
as if about to devour him. 

“ Take him off! take him off!” shouted the corporal, 
as he turned imploringly to the twowomen, “ He'll 
eat me alive!” 

“But why is he sniffing at you?” inquired Hester, 
as she reached the spot and seized the bear by his 
collar. “Why does he.act so strangely?” 

“ Oh, he’s bewitched!” groaned the corporal, sink- 
ing down upon his knees, to avoid being thrown down 
by the furious nosings of theanimal. “ The cats are 
all bewitched in Salem, and now the bear's possessed ! 
Keep him off! keep him off! Don’t let him eat 
me !” 

“Bat I can’t hold him!” replied Hester, “You'll 
have to tell me what ails him !” 

“Well, I will! I will!” shouted the corporal, 
driven to desperation by the pokes and thrusts he 
was receiving, with no prospect of their abatement. 
“The bear’s bewitched! the demon’s in him! and 
there’s no use of my trying to keep the secret !” 

“ The secret?” echoed the mother and daughter. 

“Yes, the secret of Philip's arrival!” pursued the 
old corporal, struggling with his tormentor, ‘He's 
come! he’s landed! I’ve put him to bed! and this 
bewitched beast knows it! The scent of Philip is in 
my garments! It hangs around me like a millstone! 
and this dumb-founded and puzzled creature don’t 
know whether I’m Philip smelling of Trueaxe, or 
Trueaxe smelling of Philip!” 

“ Arrived? Philip landed?” exclaimed Hester, 
startled beyond measure, but retaining her outward 
calmness. ‘“ Where is he?” 

“ At the judge’s,” replied Trueaxe. 

(To be continued.) 








FACETIZ. 


Who is the laziest man? The furniture dealer; 
he keeps chairs and lounges about all the time. 

“Tou who rainest in my bosom,” as the chap 
said, when a basin of water was thrown over him by 
the lady he was serenading. 

A SERVANT-GIRL, writing a letter, asked ‘her’master 
if the next month had come in yet. He laughed. 
“Well,” she said, “what I mean, is—has the last 
month gone out yet?” 

First Ciass BoaRpInG-Hovsz.—A great deal of 
pretension, exorbitant charges, and nothing to eat; 
insults from the landlady if you complain, and law- 
suitsif you don’t pay promptly for what you never 
had. 

AT CROSS PURPOSES. 

Dumphy: “I'm sure, Miss Thompson, you must be 
very much annoyed by the persistent attentions, of 
some persons who have not sufficient penetration to 
see they are bores——” 

Crane: “Ah! Excuse me, Miss T.! When you 
are through with the elderly person, I wish a word 
with you!” 

[Miss 7. mentally wishes them both in the bottom of the 
sett. | 

NEVER set yourself up fora musician just because 
you have got a drum in your ear, nor believe youare 
cut out for a school teacher merely because you have 
a pupil in your eye. 

Witson, the celebrated vocalist, was upset one 
day in his carriage, near to Edinburgh. A Scotch 
paper, after recording the accident, adds: “We are 
happy to state that he was able to appear the follow- 
ing evening in three pieces !” 

HovusEHOLD Recirgs.—To beat carpets: Usemat- 
ting ; for coolness it beats carpets.—T'o make a win- 
dow blind: Fill it up with bricks and mortar.—To 
prevent the creaking of a door: Nail it up.—To ob- 
tain sleep: Have nothing but “nodding ” acquain- 
tances.—To keep up your spirits: Place the decan- 
ters on the roof of the house. 

CORRECTING THE LORD CulEF JUSTICE or DNG- 
LAND.—At the recent assizes at Lewes, m a case 
of felony from Frant, a police constable of the 
E.S.C., whilst giving evidence, was asked the ques- 
tion by Lord Chief Justice Cockburn, “ Did you find 
it gust as twas?” ‘To this he replied, “No, my lord; 
it was just as it were.” His lordship pocketed the 
affront, as also the attack upon his Lindley Murray, 
whilst the court roared with laughter. 

A Too Fortunate SERVANT.—Upon the great 
question of servantgalism, Mrs. Housewife has fa- 
voured us with thisanecdote. She had advertised for 





a parlour-maid, and a young woman in deep mourning 
came to see about the place. Her account of herself 
was quite satisfactory, and it was arranged that her 
character should be written for, previous to her at 
once undertaking the situation. Wishing to ry 4 
something kind at parting, Mrs. H. observed, “ 
am sorry to see by your black dress that you have 
been iv trouble lately.” “ Ol no, mum, thank you, 
not at all,” replied fhe young woman ; “ it’s only for 
my late missus. I have been particular fortunate 
in serviceymum. My three last missuses have all died 
while I was with them; soI got mourning given me 
every time.” Mrs. Housewife confessed she did not 
engage this young person, fer fear she should be 
“particular fortunate” a fourth time. 


A VISIT TO GRANDMA DURING VACATION, 

Dissipated Boy: “ Grandma, won't you let me go to 
the circus ?” 

Grandma: “No, my dear! It’s a wicked place for 
you to want to go to; but if you are a good boy, I 
will take you to the cemetery, to visit grandpa’s 
grave, and you may read me the verses on the tomb- 
stones.” 


A TEACHER said to-a little girl at school: “If a 
naughty girl should hurt you, like a good girl you 
would forgive her, wonldn’t you?” “Yes, marm,” 
she replied, “if I couldn't catch her.” 

CHEERFUL View or THiInGs.—“ How dismal you 
look!” said a bucket to its.companion, as they were 
going to the well. “ Ah,” replied the other, “I was re- 
flecting on the uselessness of our being filled; for let 
us go away ever so full we always come back empty.” 
“Dear me! how strange to look at it in that way!” 
said the other bucket. “Now, I enjoy the thought 
that however empty we come we always goaway full. 
Only look at it in that.light,and you'll be as cheerful 
as lam.” 

AN ADVERTISEMENT.—A grocer in Quebec adver- 
tises :—‘ The peculiar delicacies of the far-off Ind, and 
the finely-flavoured and humanizing leaf of the ‘still 
farther Cathay; the more exciting, though not less 
delicious berry of Brazil, and the spices, sugars, and 
luscious fruits of the Antilles ; the sugared condiments 
and the blood-enriching wines of the Mediterranean 
and the salt-cured and brain-renewing fish of our’own 
stormy gulf.” What he means tosay is, that he sells 
tea, coffees, and codfish, cheap for cash. 


WHAT TO LIKE BEST. 

Belle: “ Tell me, Mr. Jones, which do you like best 
at a party, the supper, or the dancing ? Because I 
like the champagne best!” 

Jones: “Tf you had asked me if I liked lovely 
women best, aud the one | liked best, ‘I could a 
tale unfold,’ &c., &c. Bu then there’s that idiot 
Johnson, watches you as if he had a claim apon 

ou!” 


[ Aside: “I wish I knew which she liked bzst!"] 


An old lady from the country *lapt one night 
lately in the house of a friend in town. Her bed 
happened to be a plain hard mattress, so much recom- 
mended as more healthy to lie upon than a bed of 
down. Next morning the old lady was asked how she 
slept overnight. ‘No very well,” wasthe reply, “for 
my auld banes are sair wi’ that hard bed o’ yours.” 
“Oh, but Janet, do you not know that all the great 
physicians say that it is more healthy to sleep on beds 
as hard as a board ?” replied the host. “ Ou, ay,” said 
Janet, “an I suppose that’s what you toon bodies ca’ a 
Board o’ Health.” 

AWFUL INFLICTION. 

Frank : “T was sorry to hear that you lad broken 
your arm. I suppose it pained you awfully, didn’t 
it?” 

Frank (with much feeling): “Tt wasn’t the pain, 
old boy—ob no! It was being deprived of carrying 
my hands in my pocket, which broke me down.” 

Nor long since, a German was riding along San- 
some-street, near Sacramento, when he heard a 
pistol-shot behind him, and heard the whizzing of a 
ball near him, and felt his hat shake. He turned and 
saw aman with a revolver in his hand, and took off 
his hat and found a fresh bullet-hole in it. “Did you 
shoot at me ?” asked the German. “ Yes,” replied 
the other party, “that’s my horse; it was.stolen from 
me recently.” “You must be mistaken,” said the 
German ; “I have owned the horse for three years,” 
“ Well,” said the other, “ when I come to look at him 
I believe I am mistaken, Excuse me, sir; won't you 
take a drink ?” 

Conunprusm.—@. It is made with a train, it 
travels with a train, it is of no use toa train, but a 
train cannot travel without it—A. A noise.— Punch. 

“ OrstErRs, Str !”—A great reduction in the price 
of natives may be hourly expected. According to 
Land and Water there isan “ Oyster Bed at—” of all 
places in the world—“ the Pyramids,” probably in 





the Pool generally found with them. Hopes are 
entertained that this now somewhat rare shell-fish 
will next be discovered nearer home—in the Stafford- 
shire Potteries, or on the Mendip Hills.—Pumch. 


MANNERS ! 

Young Mistress : “ Jane, I'm surprised that none of 
you stood up when I went into the kitchen just 
now ! 

Jane: “ Indeed, mum! which we was su’prised 
ourselves at your a comin’ into the kitching while 
we was a avin’ our luncheong ! !”—Punch. 


TO RUIN THE COMPLEXION. 

Jenkins: “TI am sorry to gay, my leddy, I'm 
obleeged to give warning.” 

My Lady: “ Why, Jenkins ?” 

ins: * Why,’ your leddyship insists on us 

wearing powder—and—and I ‘find that powder is 
ruining my complexion.” 

My Lady: “ It don’t ruin mine—but you 5 ing 


THE PRIME PREPMIEER. 
*Tis thought, ‘by them that sets their mind 
On lofty state and station, 
That fine amusement they would find 
In rulun of the nation, 
But I take it that what wi’ work, worry, and fuss, 
No slavery’s moor severe ; 
And there’s nobody I oodn’t like to be wuss 
Than the Prime Preemieer. 


Start young in Parliament,’a must 
In trade as politician, 

And all his youth fret-out there, fust, 
His gizzard with ambition. 

By the time that he gets to the tep o’ the tree, 
To an end his lease med be near— 

A poor farmer I'd sooner a precious deal be 
Than a Prime Preemieer. 


But what tome most strange 
Is, whether Whig-or Tory, 

He mostly reaps but scoffs and sneers, 
Instead o’ praise and glory. 

Purty nigh all the peapers and slashun reviews 
Pursues un wi’ gibe and wi’ jeer: 

So I'd fur rather wear hobnailed boots‘than the shies 
Of a Prime Preemieer. 


When, arter all your pains and care, 
You finds yourself in clover, 

You don’t bide hardly no time there 
Afore they votes you over. 

To be badgered and bullied and kicked.o’ one side, 
Arter labourun year by year 5 

Why, what honest man ’ood, wi’ a mossel o’ pride, 
Be a Prime Preemieer ? Punch. 


LATEST FROM THE ABYSSINIAN EXPEDITION.— 
Under the influence of the “almighty dollar” the 
natives are beginning to comprehend that ‘our ac- 
quaintance is worth cultivating. It’s astonishing 
how much light a little “chink” will throw:over a 
subject.—/ un. 

NOT OVBR-EAGER. 
. Twentystun: “John, do yn know whether 
nies’ sa ditch on the other side ? 

John: “No, there ain't, sir!” 

Mr. T.: “Ab! then just pull Gown the hedge!”— 


un. 


Fisu or THE AMAzon.—Professor Agassiz, who 
was engaged in examiuing the fish of the Amazon, 
stated as an example of the teeming varieties.of that 
river, that, ina pool of only a few hundred square 
yards, he found 200 different kinds. of fish, which is 
as many as the-entire Mississippi can beast. 


LONDON FrREMEN AND THE GOVERNMENT GRANT. 
—Can it be true that in Paris there are 12/000 men 
employed to do the work which in London is done by 
314 firemen? However this may be, it is very cer- 
tain that the latter number is ‘not nearly large 
enough, and must be increased, as the men complain 
of undue fatigue, and are the last who should suffer 
from want of consideration at the ‘hands of society. 
A wise proposal is made for the increase of the 
Government grant, and so long as the ‘fire insurance 
duty remains, this seems a ‘reasonable demand. 
Government now gives 10,0007. 15,0007. would be 
reasonable, and great good could be done with the 
difference in taking on more men, which would’afford 
openings for the poor, ‘and rendering the ‘service 1 
better safeguard to the public. 

Beetroot SuGAr.—There are sixty-three manu- 
factories of sugar in Lithuania, Podolia, and a part 
of Bessarabia, of which half are also refiners. The 
smallest use from two to four presses, the largest 
twenty-two. 3,200,000 hectolitres of beetroots are 
bought for the manufactories. The largest manu- 
factory belongs to a company of shareholders, who 
buy the beetroots of the nelgtiboatie proprietors, and 
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beetroots generally realize 3fr. 50c. the korsee, a mea- 
sure equivalent to 1 hectolitre 28. Nearly 9,000 
workmen are employed, whose wages amount to 
about 16 millions of francs. Almost all the sugar 
not consumed in the country is sold to Russia. There 
are 1428 distilleries, in which a large number of 
workmen are employed, and their manufacture re- 
presents the value of 80 millions of francs. ‘This 
industry has developed considerably, In the pro- 
vinces, Where the soil was suitable for the cultiva- 
tion of potatoes, the proprietors drew from that 
source almost all their revenue, But since the in- 
crease of the tax oa the manufacture of spirits many 
manufactories have been compelled to close. The 
manufacture of alcohol from beetroot is not practised 
in Poland. ; 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


TEST FOR THE PRESENCE OF A FREE Acrp.-—Dis- 
solve chloride of silver in just sufficient ammonia to 
make a clear solution. If a little of the test be added 
to ordinary spring water, the carbonic acid present in 
the latter will neutralize the ammonia and precipitate 
the chloride. The above forms a good lecture ex- 
periment, the test being a very delicate one. 

CLEANING GoLp Lacs on Aa Tunic.—Dry mag- 
nesia willremove tarnish from lace, silver lace, and 
braid on a-scarlet jacket, which will look like new ; 
and no doubt it will clean gold as well. It does not 
soil or injure the cloth in the least, but brushes off 
with perfect ease. A small quantity should be ap- 
plied with a soft new toothbrush, brushing until the 
tarnish disappears. 

PowDER FoR OLZANING JEWELLERY.—The high 
price of an excellent powder much used by Huropean 
jewellers in finishing and polishing gold, induced 





Dr. W. Hoffman to analyze it. He found it consisted | 
of 70 per cent. of oxide of iron and 30 per cent. of 
chloride of ammonium (sal ammoniac). It is made 
by subjecting iron to the action of hydrochloric | 
acid. 

RHUBARB FoR Mzpicing.—The common garden | 
varieties do not yield the root known as Turkey rhu- | 
barb, and used in medicine, The following extract | 
is from Hogg’s “ Vegetable Kingdom”: “It is gene- 
rally believed that 2. palmatum, undulatum, Rhapon- 
tioum, and australe are those from which the tom- 
mercial swpply is obtained. Rhubarb is produced 
abundantly in the elevated lands of Tartary, Chinese 
Tartary, Thibet, and Bhotan. It is not cultivated, 
but springs up spontaneously, Wherever the seed has 
been distributed in places favourable for germina- 
tion. The root is not considered fit for use till it is 
six years old, when it is dug up twice a year—in Tar- 
tary in spring and autumn, and in China only in 
winter. hen it is taken up, the bark.is removed, 
the root cut in pieces, with holes through them, and 
hung up to dry upon cords about the tents, or on the 
horns of sheep.” 








OYSTERS AT THE PYRAMIDS. 

I aways supposed the Sphinx to be made of one 
solid block of granite, but I wasgrievously mistaken. 
it is simply shaped out from amass of rock in situ, 
and two or three formations, speaking geologically, 
go to make up its substance. I do not pretend to any 
great knowledge of geology, but I believe I am cor- 
rect in stating that its base, or body part, is nummu- 
litic limestone, and its neck and head.a rough kind 
of oyster-bed. What will my good friend Frank 

suckland say when he lrears that the great Sphinx 

is in part made up of fossil oysters? And, further- 
more, what will he think, I wonder, when he peruses 
what I am now about to write: for his especial delec- 
tation? But I must begin my story at the begin- 
ning. 

I wandered away from my comparions in company 
with two Arabs, in order to find such beetles and 
reptiles as might be hidden underneath the stones, 
scattered about upon the sandy plain intervening be- 
twixt the pyramids and one of the immense cause- 
ways made for rolling up the building materials 
when the pyramids were built. Overlooking this huge 
causeway isa kind of cliff of rock, from which work- 
men are at this time vusily quarrying out stones for 
building purposes. Stene after stone was turned 
over by my Arabs, and under most of them I gleaned 
arich harvest of beetles, &c. I found “Lord Sca- 
rabeus at home,” and at once pounced upon him as 
my lawful prize. 

In turning ever the stones I came unexpectedly 
Upon one that I fancied was made up in great mea- 
Sure of fossil oyster-shells ; but being quite unpre- 
pared for such a discovery, and never fora moment 
dreaming that I should find fossil oysters scattered 
round the pyramids of Egypt, I really doubted the 
evidence of my ownaenses. I thought to myself, if 
1 goand say to my friend, “Bauerman, I have found 





oysters on the desert,” and after all the shells should | 


turn out to be those of some other mollusk, and not 
oysters at all, I shall for ever after be laughed at, 
and—may I say it, Mr. Editor?—“chaffed.” I re- 
sorted to a slight, but, I maintain, perfectly permis- 
sible deception. I, so to speak, decoyed my geolo- 
gical friend, under pretence of showing him some- 
thing worth looking at, to the stone containing the 
oyster treasure, and then to my extreme delight. he 
said, “‘ Why, that stone is full of oysters!” or words 
to that effect. I could have danced round 'the stone 
from sheer joy, but I did not, and instead we climbed 
up the face of the cliff, to find out from whence the 
stone upon the plain had fallen. 

It was easily found; overlying the nummulite 
limestone is a vast oyster-bed, and in it I found 
oysters of all ages and sizes, from the tiny spat, I 
should say not a year old, to the full-grown mol- 
lusk, which measures full five inches from the hinge 
to the edge or lip of the shell. The little oysters 
were sticking to stones, to older oysters, and often 
in great clumps or bunches to one another. If we 
could only propagate oysters now, @s oysters evi- 
dently multiplied and spatted in the Miocene Sea, in 
which sea these which are now fossils at the pyra- 
mids lived and flourished in pre-historic times, na- 
tives would soon come down in price, and we should 
be able to purchase a dozen for the price we now 
have to pay for a single oyster.—J. K. Lorn. 





WHILE THE BLOSSOM’S ON THE BROOM. 


NEAR the window’s deep embrasure, 
Quiet-voiced, they bade adieu, 
And a breeze from skies of azure 
Caught this whisper asit flew :— 
“ Promise, sweetheart, ere we sever, 
Till we meet within this reom, 
You will love me, Maud, whenever 
There is blossom on the broom !” 


*Neath her tears she smiled upbraiding, 
Like a sun-blush through a shower,— 

“Light that loveis, which falls fading 
With the blossom of a flower ; 

O’er the purple heath ’tis glowing 
In bright knots of golden bloom, 

So I'll love you at your going, 
For the flower is on the 


Summer came, and found it springing 
On the dale, and mountain ledge ; 
And the reapers blythely singing, 
Saw it gleaming in the hedge:— 
‘As she plied her ’broidery lonely 
In the autumn’s deep’uing gloom, 
“ Soon love fades,” she sighed, “ if only 


” 


It can blossom with the broom! 


Winter’s bleak wind shakes the casement, 
And the frost is on the pane, 
And beside the turret basement 
Chafes a palfrey at its rein ; 
While before the embers glowing 
Happy laughter fills the room, 
As she says, “I pledged, unknowing 
There’s aye blossom on the broom!” 
Joun JAMES LONSDALE. 


” 








STATISTICS. 


CotonraL Woou.—The following is a statement of 
the imports of colonial wool into Great Britain during 
1867, compared with those of the previous year:— 
New South Wales and Queensland, 1867, 101,695; 
1866, 82,184; South Australia, 1667, 44,961 ; 1866, 
40,510; Victoria, 1867, 170,444; 1866, 141,931; 
Western Australia, 1867, 3,596; 1866, 3,565; Tas- 
mania, 1867, 15,943; 1866, 16,422; New Zealand, 
1867, 76,729; 1866, 64,243; Cape of Good Hope, 
1867, 128,287; 1866, 106,794; total, 1867, 541,655; 
1866, 455,649; showing an increase of 86,006 bales, 
of about 400 lbs. each, over the imports of last year. 

Swiss CoMMERCE IN 1867.—The exports and im- 
ports in Switzerland during the year 1867 were as 
follows :—Imports.—Cattle (small), such as sheep, 
&c., 123,078; cattle (large), 49,863; coal and turf, 
888,878 tons; raw cotton, 338,087 quintals ; cotton 
yarn, 12,776 quintals ; cotton fabrics, 39,306 quintals; 
grain, 3,683,378 quintals ; flour, 302,048 quintals,; 
rice, 91,150 quintals; coffee, 161,247 quintals; sugar, 
236,905. quintals; wine in barrel, 798,632 quintals ; 
metals (excepting iron), 41,918 quintals; iron (manu- 
factured), 270,469 quintals; iron (raw), 269,192 quin- 
tals; machinery, 58,367 quintels; silk (raw), 21,371 
quintals; silk goods, 1,512 quintals ; soap, 30,306 
quintals ; wool (raw), 19,970 quintals ; woollen fabrics, 
89,593 quintals; tobacco (in leaf), 82,976 quintals; 
tobacco (manufactured), 17,644 quintals. _Exports.— 
Cattle (small), 54,309; cattle (large), 66,109; grain, 
86,078 quintals ; flour, 46,609 quintals; butter, 10,309 
quintals ; cheese, 896,774 quintals; dried fruits, 





5,025 quintals ; wine, 4,774 quintals; vermouth, 3,754 
quintals ; hides and leather, 53,283 quintals ; articles 
in wood, 15,602 quintals ; raw iron, 24,741 quintals; 
manufactured iron, 25,725 quintals ; machinery, 48,879 
quintals; cotton yarn, 67,911 quintals ; cotton fabrics, 
209,919 quintals; silk fabrics, 32,751 quintals; arti- 
cles in straw, 7,917 quintals; clocks and watches, 
3,837 quintals ; tobacco (manufactured), 5,705 quin- 
tals; woollen goods, 2,965 quintals. The following 
was the weight of cattle of all kinds passing through 
Switzerland during the year—108,744 quintals, and 
1,427,705 quintals of goods of all kinds. 








FRENCH LAW. 


Anovt a fortnight since a remarkable action was 
brought before the Tribunal of Commerce in Paris. 
Mr. Samuel Laing, M.P., and two or: three other 
English capitalists, together with M. Erlanger, the 
banker of Paris, represented that they had com- 
missioned a M, Merton, who is well known on the 
Paris Bourse, to obtain for them the operation of 
converting the Ottoman debt, and to effect for them 
certain financial combinations; and that they bad 
confided to him a large sum of money—22,000,000f. 
it was said—for the purpose of securing the eo- 
operation in their objects of certain inflnential 
personages in the Turkish Government. It had been 
arranged, says the Law Times, that M. Merton was 
to dispose of this money according to his discretion, 
and that he was not to render any account of it. 
But circumstances occurred which rendered his 
employers desirous of obtaining an account of it, and 
they prayed the tribunal to order M. Merton to pro- 
duce one. M. Merton replied that the terms. of the 
agreement between him and his employers was such 
as to preclude the actiun from being maintained. 
The tribunal held that what M. Merton’s employers 
had done was “contrary to morality and public 
order,” and that an agreement “which had for its 
foundation the accomplishment of an illicit act was 
null in itself,” and could not be maintained in a 
court of law. The action was consequently dis- 
missed with costs. 


1 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Lorp Hotuam and Sir William Verner, Bart., are 
the only Members of the House of Commons now 
living who were under fire at Waterloo, 

Tue death of the Rey. John Healey Brombey, M.A., 
the oldest clergyman in the Church of England, is 
announced. He was ordained deacon in 1793. 

AN enterprising Parisian shopkeeper on the first 
day of spring offered a bunch of violets:to every lady 
who honoured his establishment with a visit. 

Srx months ago a cargo of 500 hoop skirts were 
sent out to Japan on a venture. The Japanese put 
paper covers on them, and used them for umbrellas. 

UNDER a law just made public, the gambling- 
houses at Wiesbaden, Hamburg, and Ems, are to be 
closed by the 31st of December, 1872, at the latest. 

THERE is at the present time in the vaults of the 
Banque de France, in Paris, the enormous sum of 
1,160,611,605 francs 63 centimes in money and ingots. 

ABRAHAM and SIMON OPPENHEIM, the well-knewn 
bankers of Cologne, have received patents of nobility 
from the King of Prussia. We believe it is:the first 
instance of a Jew being ennobled in Prussia. 

WE understand that Aldershott is to be lighted 
immediately with the lime light; and that the Go- 
vernment contractor has left Perth for the purpose 
of fitting up the necessary gasometers, &c., atthe camp. 

Sixty thousand sheep per week are being boiled 
down in the two colonies of Victoria and South Aus- 
tralia. The average net proceeds of this method of 
disposing of sheep does not exceed 3s. 6d. or 43. per 
sheep. 

Tue railways of France during the past seven 
years, have killed 297 persons. The companies, in 
their own defence, assert that of this number 169 
perished through their ownimpradence. During the 
same’space of time, 4,515 travellers were seriously 
injured; forty-seven by their own fault. In the 
year 1866, of nearly 250,000,000 passengers, thirty- 
one were killed, and 540 injured, 

Natrona, Portrait Exursirion, Sourn Ken- 
SINGTON.—The arrangement of the third and final 
collection for the National Portrait Exhibitionis now 
making good progress at South Kensington, The 
exhibition will consist of portraits of eminent persons 
who have lived during the present century, and of 
many distinguished people who flourished prior te that 
time, forming a supplement to the whole series, In 
all there will be about 900 portraits ; and efforts are 
being made to open theexhibition, which promises to 
be of greater popular interest than its predecessors. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


T. W.—We answered you in a recent number. 

F. W. Burstem.—You are eligible, providing you can ob- 
tain the nomination. 

W. A. C.—1. You can sue in the county court. 2. We do 
not know the wages of a journeyman miller. 

G. G.—Isinglass-stone is a pure fossil, clearer and more 
transparent than glass; of this material the ancients made 
their windows. 

Brnzpict.—The celebrated essayist, Charles Lamb, was 
born in 1775, and died in 1834; his life was written in 1850 
by Sir Thomas Noon Talfourd. 

R, Bares—To keep the hair curly, use neither oil nor 


pomatam, but a weak solution of isinglass; this will have 


he effect, without being injurious. 

Auice Verxon.—If your “troublesome lover” still per- 
secutes you, why not ask the assistance of your father or 
brother, orjwanting either or both, a male friend ? 

A. W.—Sir Charles James Napier, the renowned general, 
and conqueror of Scinde, was born in 1782, and died in 1853; 
his life was written by Sir W. F. P. Napier. 


R. S.—Spots or stains on gilded frames may be removed | 
by gently wiping them with cotton dipped in sweet oil; | 


inen takes off the gilding, and deadens its brightness. 


Guityare.—Your handwriting is by no means bad, but if 
you think improvement necessary, your only course is to 


practise indéfatigably, taking care to form each letter dis- 


tinctly. 


A Poor Wipow.—Yonur landlord can legally distrain ; you | 


might sue for damages in the county court; far better, how- 


ever, for your own comfort to quit the tenement and avoid | 


litigation. 


Axtow1a.—1. For a definition of the word Flirt, see our 


answer to ©. L. in Number 257 of Tuz Lonpoy Reaper. 
2. Handwriting very fair, but would be better if more care 
was taken. 

Wutus J. E. O.—Mr. K.—C. M. B.—1. “The Perils of a 
Photographer” is declined with thanks. 2. We must once 
more refer these correspondents to the notice at the end of 
the last column of this page. 

Tue Lity or Mrysrer.—It is the privilege of Queens 
regnant alone to be the first to declare their love; be patient, 
forget not maidenly modesty, and doubtless in good time 
the young man will make the desired declaration, the sooner 
indeed by your reticence. 

Crrisz.—L Order from any bookseller in your city Bell 


and Daldy's edition of “Cary's Dante,” the price is 2s. 6d. | 


2. The art of poetry is not to be taught; remember the old 
maxim—“ ts are born not made.” 3 Yes,a rhyming 
dictionary would be useful. 

Many Rossirer.—To remedy the unpleasantness you 
speak of, we know of nothing better than frequent bathing 
and proper attention to cleanliness in every way; should 
it arise from weakness of the system, tonic medicine must 
be taken. 

Leonora.—1, Should the gentleman address you inoffen- 
sively and with good reason, it would be a breach of etiquette 
on your part torefuse to reply. 2. We do not know the ad- 
dress of any person who professes to tell character by hand- 
writing. 

CaLess.—To remove the discolouration caused by scorch- 
ing, slice two peeled onions and extract the juice by squeez- 
ing; and half an ounce of shred white soap, two ounces of 
fuller’s earth, and half a pint of vinegar; boil well together, 
and when cool, spread it over the scorched cloth, and when 
dry, well wash. 

Marcery Grame.—1. To remove pimples, bathe the face 
twice or thrice a day with a little camphor spirit. 2. The 
use of a small quantity of chloride of lime and warm water, 
will impart a delicate whiteness to the skin, but should 
only be used occasionally, and afterwards washed off with 
a little warm water, to remove the odour. 

Aw Inva.ip.—l. The following method of making bread 
will be found highly beneficial to any one suffering from 
indigestion: 3 quarts of anbolted wheat meal; 3 quarts of 
soft water, warm, but not hot; 1 gill of fresh yeast; 1 gill 
of molasses, or not, as may suit the taste; 1 teaspoonful of 
saleratus. 2. Handwriting good, but a little too formal. 

Oo. P. A—1l. To make cyder, take red-streaked pippins, 
pearmains, gennetings, and golden pippins, when they are 
soripe that they may be shaken from the tree easily ; bruise 
them very small, and when reduced to a@ mash, put them 
into a hair bag, and squeeze them out by degrees ; then put 
the liquor, strained through a fine hair sieve, into a cask; 
then mash the pulp with a little warm water, adding a 
fourth part, when pressed out, to the cyder; to make it 
work well, warm a little honey, three whites of eggs, and a 
small quantity of flour together; put this into a tine linen 








rag, and letit hang down by a string to the middlo of the 
cyder cask; then put in one pint of warm new ale yeast, 
and allow it to clear itself from dross five or six days, after 
which, draw it off from the lees into smaller casks or bot- 
tles; if bottled, the liquor must be Jeft an inch below the 
corks, or the bottles may barst by the fermentation; should 
this danger exist, it may be known by the hissing of the air 
through the corks, when it will be necessary to open them, 
to let the fermenting “gir escape ; never mix summer and 
winter fruit together. 2. Work into small crumbs three 
ounces of butter, with two pounds of flour; add three ounces 
of powdered sugar, and two ounces of spice, then knead 
into a stiff paste, with new milk, work into small loaves or 
cakes, and bake ina slow oven. 


Jensiz.—1. Should the gentleman introduced offer to shake 
hands, it would bea breach of etiquette for the lady to re- 
fuse. 2. Handwriting very indifferent. You should take a 
few lessons from a good master. 3, We cannot give you 
‘a cheap recipe to make you fair;” but why desire the 
change? Surely Jennie must know that the charms of a 
brunette are no less than those of a blonde. 

Amy. —In dress, as in everything else, exaggeration is the 
one thing to be avoided; yet there are some who cannot be 
happy unless they are launching into some extreme. In 
the young this is unpardonable, because they always look 
best in the most simple attire. There is beauty in youth 
itself, which needs no adventitious aid. If it beasy for the 
young to dress swell, because nothing comes amiss to them, 
it is difficult for their elders to do so, who will not accept 
the fact that they are no longer young. 

Lizziz Le1cu.—1. To remove warts, a plant belonging to 
the Ranunculus avernis, or common crowfoot, isa certain 
remedy; on breaking the stalk of the plant in two, a drop 
of milky juice will be observed to hang on the upper part of 
the stem; if this be allowed to drop on # wart, so that it 
becomes well saturated with the juice, after three or four 
applications, the warts will die, and may be picked off with 
the fingers. 2. To take stains outof marble, apply a little 
lemon juice to it with a clean rag, and then wash with warm 
water. 


IMPROMPTU ON ASSORTING SOME FLOWERS. 


My flowers, fresh from the darling dew, 
And fresh from the sylvan shades, 
What is so sweet to liken you to 
As so many lovely maids! 


Let me see! I will sort you—so! 
The ruby reds from the pearls, 

And set you up in a shining row, 
Like so many dancing girls! 


And you that so your heads upraise 
From out your hood-like covers, 

I will call the maids that are used to praise, 
And used to having lovers, 


And you that scarce uplift an eye, 
And shrink almost into buds, 

I will call you maidens, soft and shy, 
That have always lived in the woods. 


And you whose lithe and wreathing arms 
So many a prickle frets, 

In spite of your modest-seeming charms, 
I will call you all coquettes ! 


But whether smooth-armed, whether rough, 
Or pearly-cheeked, or red, 
The plainest of you all is enough 
To turn the wisest head! A. ©. 


Erry.—L Aiguille, “ the Needle,” is a mountain of France, 
formerly considered as one of the seven wonders of Dau- 
phiny. It rises to a height of 6,562 feet above the level of 
the sea, nearly four miles from the town of Corps, on the 
left of the great road from Grenoble to Gap. Having been 
long supposed i ible, it has been called Mons Inac- 
cessus; but on Charles VIIL undertaking his expedition to 
Naples, he passed Grenoble, and sent the captain of his 
echeleurs to en‘ieavour to reach the summit, in which he suc- 
ceeded, in 1492. 

G. Wi1i1s.—Nataralization in law, is the act of investing 
an alien with the rights and privileges of a native-born 
citizen or subject; it is of two kinds, collective and personal; 
collective, when a country or state is incorporated in another 
country, by gift, cession, or conquest; personal, when the 
privileges of a subject or citizen are conferred upon an in- 
dividual by the licence or letters patent of a sovereign, or 
are obtained by the individual himself under a general law, 
upon his complying with certain conditions prescribed by 
the law. 

J. Wa.ton.—In fly-fishing keep as far from the water as 
possible, especially if fishing for trout; let only. the flies 
touch the water, and keep moving them gently and slowly 
on the surface; when a fish rises, let not a moment elapse 
before you strike, and doitsharply; when there are two flies 
on the line, it should be thrown so that the bottom fly 
reaches the water first; the best time for angling with the 
fly is, when there is a gentle breeze upon the water; south 
and west winds are the best; when the water has been dis- 
tarbed by heavy rains, and is just ra its natural 
colour; or when the day is dull andcloudy. The best time 
is either morning or evening. 

F, A.—Jet, like amber, is a substance concerning the 
origin of which more than one conjecture has been hazarded. 
Some writers confidently describe it as a species of coal, 
others as fossil wood, and one ascribes its origin to the 
action of petroleum. It is found in Saxony and in the Prus- 
sian amber mines, and in this country in the upper lias 
shale in the vicinity of Whitby, and has been worked there 
for many hundred years. The bestis obtained from a lower 
bed of the upper lias formation, which is of an average 
thickness of about twenty feet, and is known as jet rock. 
“Soft jet,” ob: from the upper bed of the lias, and from 
the sandstone above, it is an inferior kind. Both are found 
spread out between the laminations of the rock, in layers 
seldom more than 1 in. or 2 in. in thickness. Jet ornaments 
were made in England during the occupation of the Romans; 
and in medisval times, when Whitby Abbey was a centre of 
religious life, jet rosaries and crosses were worn by the nuns. 
On the advent of Protestantism, however, at the commence- 
ment of the reign of Elizabeth, the manufacture ceased, and 
appears to have fallen into desuetude until the year 13900, 
when two working men commenced to make bead crosses 
and neckchains with files and knives. A strauger who 








visited Whitby noticed their rade attem and advised 
them to try and turn the material. They followed his advice 
with complete success, were joined speedily by several 
others, and since then the trade has ay increased. Tho 
best ornaments are sent to London, the inferior ones being 
designed for the American market. 

Grorcr.—Camel is a term applied to a machine used in 
Holland and Russia, for raising and carrying ships over any 
bars or banks that may obstruct the passage of a river. It 
was invented by Bakker, a burgomaster of Amsterdam, in 
the year 1688 or 1690. It is composed of two parts, the 
outsides of which are perpendicular, and the insides con- 
cave, shaped so as to embrace the hull of a ship on both 
sides; each part has a small cabin, with sixteen pumps, ten 
plugs, and twenty men; they have on deck, also, a large 
number of horizontal windlasses, from which ropes ara 
fastened round the ship’s hull; when they are used, the 
plugs are opened, and the water admitted, until the camel 
sinks with the ship; all the ropes are then made loose, and 
the vessel is allowed to float between the two sides of the 
machine; on the renee be! tightened and the water 
pumped out, the camel rises, the ship with it; both 
are then towed over the bar; this machine can raise a ship 
pee feet, or, in other words, make her draw eleven feet 
ess water. , 


Hetuice M., eighteen, fair, light curly hair, blue eyes, and 
very good looking. Respondent must be tall, dark, and 
good looking. 

E. M. R., seventeen, dark hair, hazel eyes, and handsome. 
Respondent must be a respectable young man; and not more 
than twenty-one. 

E.S., twenty-four, rather good looking, thoroughly do- 
mesticated, and has twenty pounds. Respondent must be a 
respectable young man. 

Sweersriar, eighteen, mediam height, dark hair and eyes 
and a good tigure. Respondent must be tall, dark, and with 
an income of 200/.; a foreigner preferred, ; 

Betra and Lizzis. “Bella,” 5 ft. 1 in., fair, and pretty. 
“ Lizzie,” 5 ft. 2 in., dark, aud very pretty; both are tho- 
roughly domesticated. Respondents must be dark; friends 
preferred. 

Emity H., seventeen, 5 ft 6 in., brown hair and eyes, dark, 
and of a cheerful disposition. Respondent must be tall, 
dark, and good looking; aclerk preferred. (Handwriting 
pretty and ladylike.) 

Saran and Otara, “Sarah,” twenty-one, 4 ft. 8 in., fair 
and good tempered. “Clara,” seventeen, 5 ft., fair, and 
light brown hair. Respondents must be good looking, and 
not more than thirty, 

Neciy and Anyiz. “Nelly,” twenty-three, 5 ft. 2 in., fair, 
hazel eyes, respectable, and thoroughly domesticated. Re- 
spondent must be tall, dark, and tem “ Annie,” 
twenty, rather tall, black hair and e: respectable, fond of 
home, and domesticated. Respondent must not be more 
than twenty-four, good tempered, and respectable. 

Lizzie and Annis. .“ Lizzie,” nineteen, medium height 
fair, light brown hair, fond of home, and of @ cheerful 
temper. Respondent must be about twenty-five, tall, and 
dark ; a tradesman preferred. “ Annie,” seventeen, medium 
height, black curly , dark eyes, clear complexion, fond 
of music, and of a loving and cheerful disposition. Re- 
spondent must be about twenty-one, tall, fair, fond of home, 
and have a moderate income. (Handwriting ladylike, and 
does not need improvement.) 


- Communications Recervep: 


Joux Snore is responded to by—“F. F.,” tall, dark blue 

eyes, auburn hair, and thoroughly domesticated. 
“tT by—“ Starlight Nell,” sixteen, dark, good looking, 
Ot Set ny —" Mary” slesteon, 0 ponslonars 
; . by— Mg @ pensioner’s daughter, 
fair, dark brown hair, and gray eyes. (Handwriting re- 
quires practice and care.) 

CuHarLes Osporne by—“ Lottie,” twenty-six, fair, above the 
medium height, and thoroaghly domesticated, but has 
no money. 

F. H. (of H. MS. Indus), by—“M. A. R.,” twenty, medium 
height, dark, fond of home, cheerful temper, and will have 
a little preeery ¢2 her marriage, 

Ropert by—“ Verbena,” thirty-two, rather short, 
= amiable disposition, highly respectable, and very ailec- 

onate. 

Frank Farrteicn by—“ Lobelia,” twenty-three, fair, good 
tempered, musical, well educated, and of connections. 

Cuarence by—“E. M.,” twenty-five, domesticated, and 
would not object to go to Canada; and—“ E. M.,” thoroughly 
domesticated, and has no objection to go to Canada. 

J. M. by—“S. E. C.,” nineteen, dark blue eyes, brown hair, 
and thoroughly domesticated; and—“ H. L.,” 5 ft. 44 in., fuir, 
brown hair, blue eyes, and domesticated. 

Jussiz Jones by—“C. 0.,” tall, dark, good looking, and has 
a little property. 

Constant Reaper by—“ Romeo,” twenty, a seaman on 
board H.M.S. Wyvern, 5 ft. 54 in., fair, black curly hair, blue 
eyes, and good looking. 

Anniz and Macciz by—“ William ” and “Harry.” “ Wil- 
liam,” eighteen, 5 ft. 4 in., good complexion, dark hair, blue 
eyes, and respectable. “Harry,” eighteen, 5 ft. 5$ in., fair, 
black curly hair, blue eyes, and respectable, 

Anxsiz by—‘ Alexis,” twenty, tall, fair, slight, gentecl, 
handsome, accomplished, and fund of music. 

Lizziz by—‘St. Clair,” twenty-two, medium height, good 
figure, fair, fine eyes, moustache, and whiskers, good teu- 
ante cheerful, industrious, fond of music, and a lover of 
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